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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ROM the heavily forested regions of Canada—the normal summer home 
of the goshawk—this bold brigand of the airways swoops down upon our 
poultry yards and game coverts with deadly eflect. He is generally hated, 
and justly so, by the farmer and sportsman, often paying for his sins with 
the extreme penalty. Yet like so many of his counterparts in other forms of 
life, there are those who cannot help but admire his beauty and courage, 
swiftness and strength. 


For many years this largest and most handsome of the Accipiters had a 
price on his head whenever he visited his Pennsylvania hideouts. ‘Today, he 
is still given no protection but it has been realized that his visits and 
depredations are too rare and his collective damage to game or domestic 
birds too slight to warrant a bounty on his head. 


Goshawks are colored alike but there is a decided dillference in size be- 
tween males, which are about one third smaller, and females. Otherwise, 
the adult birds are characterized by blue-gray upperparts, clear gray streaks 
on the underparts, and three or four blackish bands on the tail. When 
traveling, goshawks fly high with steady wing strokes and occasional sailings. 
But when hunting, these striking hawks fly low, dashing swiftly through open 
field or forest thicket with an awesome boldness. This audacious killer can 
deliver a death stroke which tears out the whole side of the victim while the 
hawk’s wings are so powerful that it can easily carry away rabbits and 
chickens. 


Of all its famous characteristics, however, the goshawk is_ particularly 
noted for its fierce defense of the nest. Enraged females will not tolerate any 
human activity near the mass of sticks usually found 40 to 60 feet up ina 
hemlock or beech tree and will dive again and again in a determined effort 
to drive off anyone venturing too close. More than one overly curious bird 
student has been badly cut about the face or head from persistent attacks by 
nesting goshawks. 


During January and other winter months, the scene on this month’s cover 
may be duplicated sometimes throughout Pennsylvania’s remote mountains. 
But for most Keystone State residents, the sight of the goshawk is more easily 
captured in this outstanding cover painting by Dr. Earle Poole, Director of 
the Reading Museum and an exceptionally skilled artist-naturalist. 
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" Editorial . . . 


lould Old Acquaintance #8. Forgot 


EW YEAR'S Day is a time for celebration—a holiday for 

humans filled with memories of old friends and good times, 
with firm resolve and great hopes. But to creatures of the wild, 
it's just another day, their only resolution being the desire to see 
the return of Spring. 

From now through March, Nature will be testing and select- 
ing next year’s brood stock. The test will be severe. Only the 
most fit—the strongest and healthiest—will survive. This is the 
season when a thousand wildlife obituaries may be found clearly 
imprinted on the white pages of every fresh snowfall. For those 
who can read the symbols, the future of next fall’s hunting sea- 
sons will be cast. Deer, wild turkey, grouse, rabbit and ring- 
neck—all leave signs on the snow which indicate both the num- 
ber and quality of their kind. 


In this annual time of crisis, there are many Pennsylvanians 
who meet Nature’s greatest challenge by helping feed our wild- 
life. Whether they spend a Saturday chopping down browse for 
deer or strain to carry heavy loads of corn back to some remote 
turkey feeder, these are truly crusaders for conservation. It is 
ironical, even unbelievable, to persons who have no firsthand 
knowledge of sportsmen that these same men now spend their 
time, effort and money in saving the very same species of birds 
and animals that they would have shot but a few weeks ago. 
And yet, individually and collectively their efforts in providing 
food for creatures of the wild is the best testimonial conserva- 
tion ever receives. 


Winter feeding of wildlife is an outstanding example of good 
sportsmanship, worthy motives, and a proper sense of gratitude. 
It often spells the difference between life and death in the snow 
covered fields and forests, especially for wild turkeys. Above 
all, it demonstrates the deep love and interest so many Penn- 
oe have for their sport—its past, present and future. 

hose who assume, on their own initiative, this obligation to 
sustain wildlife constantly with winter feeding of rich, yellow 
corn and other grains have made an important contribution to 
the cause of game conservation—and to themselves. 


FOR THE FUTURE OF YOUR SPORT, FEED WILDLIFE 
THIS WINTER! 
































White Ka bbit of P ennsylvania 
Whodlands 





By Earl L. Hilfiker 


E ge each and every living creature 
nature gave some special advant- 
age which fitted it to its peculiar way 
of life. When she set out to build one 
who was to live in the deep snows of 
the densely wooded sections of north- 
ern North America, she was in a most 
generous mood. When she created 
him, she made something extra 
special and when she finished, she 
must have smiled with satisfaction, 
surveying her handiwork with pride. 

Mother Nature has created animals 
that are larger, some that are more 
graceful and more imposing, but she 
never built one better fitted to the 
surroundings where she intended him 
to live. He is bigger than the cotton- 
tail and has longer legs. He stands 
taller and his hind feet are enormous. 
In fact, those great hind feet of his 


are the most unusual and interesting 
things about him and it is from these 
feet that he gets his name—the Snow- 
shoe Rabbit. 

His range extends from the ex- 
treme east coast of North America,. 
westward to the Pacific and from the 
wooded mountains of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia northward beyond 
the Arctic Circle. Wherever there are 
dense stands of timber, there he 
makes his home. He lives among the 
pines, in the hemlock thickets or 
spruce bogs, and down in the cedar 
swamps. 

Nature gives him two coats each 
year—a summer coat of grayish brown 
and warm, white overcoat that blends 
in well with winter’s snow. His eyes 
are sharp and his vision keen. He 
sees well either by day or at night 








and his eyes are placed well out on 
the sides of his head so that he can 
detect any movement from above, in 
front, behind and from the sides. 


His keen nose sniffs the air and de- 
tects the slightest odors. Each gentle 
breeze may carry the body scent of an 
approaching enemy or help him to 
locate a fresh food supply. That nose 
serves still another purpose. On the 
sides are long, stiff whiskers like those 
on the face of a cat. These whiskers 
are as wide as his body and at the 
base of each are sensitive nerves. If 
the whiskers touch the sides of an 
opening or passageway, he knows 
that it is too narrow for his body to 
go through. 

His ears are something special, too, 
and he can do amazing things with 
them. When he is at rest and undis- 
turbed, they lie down along the top 
of his neck but he can lift them up or 
turn them in any direction, either 
one at a time or both together. With 
these ears, he picks up sounds that 
are far too faint for the human ear. 
Nature even put sensitive nerves in 
the bottoms of his feet. These detect 
the slightest vibration of the earth. 
If he is asleep, a faint footstep is 
enough to rouse him to watchful 
wakefulness. 


When the crisp days of autumn 
come, he begins to change his coat 
to match the changing seasons. Stiff, 
white hairs grow out between his toes 
and on the bottoms of his feet. Then 
his feet turn white, and next the 
undersides of his body. The days 
grow short and nights grow long and 
cold as winter moves down from the 
north. Then he is no longer brown 
but spotted. But soon the change is 
complete and he has a pure, white 
coat that matches the color of the 
winter landscape. 

When winter comes, he not only 
changes his coat and puts on his 
snowshoes but he also changes many 
of his habits, especially his manner 
of feeding. Instead of eating leaves 
and grasses, he now feeds on ever- 


When winter comes, the feet from which 
this animal gets his name are more im- 
portant than ever. Here a snowshoe cleans 
his right “snowshoe.” 


Above: Early winter snows often catch 
the snowshoe hare “half undressed.” Here 
he sits with much of the brown, summer fur 
still showing. Below: An adult hare in sum- 
mer raises his long ears and sniffs the air, 
on the alert for an enemy, even a wildlife 
photographer. 

































































The famous hind feet of the snowshoe 
hare. Note the stiff, white hairs on the soles 
and toes which give this animal an unusual 
ability to race across the snowbanks. 


greens, bark and buds. His highly 
efficient digestive system turns this 
low grade food into fuel and material’ 
for growth and repair of his very ac- 
tive body. He thrives in places where 
many other things would starve. He 
even gets along well on a diet of 
spruce boughs, a food so poor that 
deer starve when they are forced to 
eat it. 


Winter is a time for which he is 
superbly fitted. But it is also his time 
of greatest danger, a time when he is 
most eagerly hunted by hosts of 
hungry enemies. The snowshoe rab- 
bit is one of few animals that are ac- 
tive during the winter season and his 
enemies give him little rest. He is 
stalked by mink and weasels, pounced 
on by bobcats, pursued by foxes, 
swooped down upon by great horned 
owls. Fleet footed enemies try to over- 
take him; long winded ones try to 
run him down. Sly and clever ones 
stalk him in his lair while others with 
silent wings attack him from the air. 
The snowshoe hare gets his education 
in a harsh school. His enemies are 
constantly conducting examinations 
at every hour of the day and night. 
The dull witted make but one mis- 
take. Those that are slow of foot or 
have poor endurance are run down 


and killed. The unwary are quickly 
sien up by keeneyed and hungry 
unters. It is by these harsh methods 
that Nature maintains a strain of 
breeding stock that is of high quality, 


Those who have hunted him know 
that the snowshoe hare is a far more 
clever animal than his little cousin, 
the cottontail. He is not only larger 
but he is much wiser, more wary and 
difficult to outwit. When he is pur. 
sued by dogs, he seldom “holes up”, 
Instead he runs in a wide circle and 
resorts to tricks to lose the dogs. He 
runs over the roughest country and 
across the deepest snows, skimming 
across the top while his heavier 
bodied enemies sing in and fall be 
hind. He will run _ through the 
densest thickets where his enemies 
cannot follow. He has been known to 
come to a stop, make a huge jump 
sideways, land on top of a stump, 
and sit there while the bewildered 
dogs try to pick up a trail which sud- 
denly vanished nowhere. In_ seasons 
when there is no snow or ice, the 
snowshoe frequently goes through 
the swamps and bogs. If hard pressed, 
he will take to water and swim to 
some place of safety. 


Early spring finds him lean and 
hungry. This is a time of hunger and 
scarcity of food. Eagerly he hunts for 
any food that has been uncovered by 
the melting snow yet another urge 
also stirs within him and impells him 
from the shelter of the hemlock 
thickets. Early spring is mating time, 
a time when each snowshoe hare takes 
an interest in other snowshoe hares. 
Should he meet a rival male, they 
wage fierce battles, slashing each 
other with sharp teeth and kicking 
and clawing with great hind feet until 
the rival is either killed or runs away. 
Towards the female, of course, he is 
more gentle, even permitting her to 
share his food. 

When the leaves are out and the 
grass is up, the hare loses that lean 
and hungry look of early spring. He 
also loses the last of his ragged white 
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winter coat. The male leads a rather 
carefree existence, but for the female, 
this is a time of great responsibility. 
Now she has her first litter of young. 
She hides them back in the seclusion 
of some thicket and should some 
enemy come near, she will attack 
it with a ferocity that you would 
never suspect of any rabbit. She can 
bite like a muskrat and kick like a 
mule; few animals her size dare to 
stand against her. 

The third remarkable thing about 
this unusual Pennsylvanian is that 
its young are born fully furred, their 
eyes are open, and they can run 
around the day they are born. In 
this, the snowshoe differs greatly from 
the cottontail and other rabbits. Not 
only are baby snowshoes born very 
well developed but they grow at an 
astonishing rate. The mother makes 
no fur-lined nest like other animals 
and the young lie on a small, cleared 
off spot of bare earth. Their colora- 
tion matches the carpet of dead leaves 
on the forest floor so perfectly that 
unless one of the babies moves, it 
is almost impossible to discover the 
young at all. The number varies 
from two to six with four the usual 
average. For the first three days the 
young do not leave the nest unless 
disturbed. On the fifth day they be- 
gin to make short excursions to nib- 
ble on tender leaves and grasses. Ten 


days after birth, the baby snowshoe 
rabbits are nearly half grown and at 
the end of three weeks, they are 
nearly full grown. 

The mother mates the day the 
young arc born and by the tinic they 
are weaned, a second litter is well on 
the way. There is usually a 35 day 
development period between the 
time of mating and the time of birth. 
The first litter may be born very 
early in — while the last may be 
as late as October. 

Many places where the snowshoe 
hare once ranged he can no longer 
live. He is an animal of the deep 
forests and the heavy cover. Where 
man cuts down the forests or turns 
them into farmland, the snowshoe 
hare’s place is taken by the cotton- 
tail. Where deer herds become too 
large, they browse away the under- 
brush and soon cause a scarcity of 
snowshoe hares. 

Nature made the snowshoe rabbit 
for a special purpose; he serves that 
purpose well. Those who hunt him 
have found a wary quarry, smart in 
wilderness wisdom and admirably 
adapted to his forest home. When 
winter comes, those who search for 
the snowshoe hare in Pennsylvania 
will find an interesting and worth- 
while member of Mother Nature’s 
forest family. 

The End 


Young snowshoe rabbits are born fully furred, their eyes are open, and they can run 


around the day of their arrival. 
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Like most wildlife babies, their protective coloration 
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| ie had been one of those typical 
December storms, starting as a 
cold, raw rain, then turning quickly 
through sleet and ice into soft, wet 
snow. The Old Game Protector eased 
the car cautiously down the hillside 
road, matching each slight indication 
of a skid with a skilled twist of the 
wheel. Sitting quietly at his right, the 
Deputy gazed intently at the rugged 
mountains on each side. Suddenly, he 
turned and pointed a gloved hand in 
the direction of a deep hollow off the 
right side of the road. 

“Looks like some hunters dragging 
out a deer up there,” he said. “Want 
to check ‘em?” 

“You bet,” the older man replied. 
“There’s a good parking spot just 
ahead and we can wait for them 
there. It will be a few minutes yet be- 
fore they get down out of that hol- 
low.” 

Seconds later, the pair had parked 
their car and were standing at the 
foot of the mountain hollow where it 
ended along the road. With his binoc- 
ulars, the Old Game Protector was 
watching the descent of the hunting 
party from the steep hills above them. 
Dropping the glasses back inside his 
green wool jaeket, he spoke to his 
working companion. 

“Might just as well find a comfort- 
able seat, son. They're still comin’ 








SAME PROTECTOR AND 


The 
Complaining 


Violator 


Although written 
this is a TRUE story, 
experience of District 
Claude B. Kelsey, 


in fictional fashion, 


based on an actual 
Game _ Protector 
Troutville. 


straight for us, but only a snowshoe 
rabbit could make much time in this 
snow. Let’s brush off that old log 
over there and take a smoke.” 

“Hadn’t we better climb up to 
meet ‘em?” the Deputy replied. 

“Now don’t be so dawgone anxious. 
We'll get plenty of exercise before 
the day is out and you'll have all the 
walkin’ you want. There’s a big gang 
up there draggin’ the deer, taking 
turns doing it. So we couldn’t be 
needed on that score. As for licenses 
and roster, I reckon they'll bring 
them down with them too.” With 
that, the District Game Protector 
pulled out an old, battered pipe from 
a hip pocket, began tamping in a 
load of burley, and settled down on 
the log. 

The two men had been sitting 
quietly for several minutes, occasion- 
ally checking the progress of the hunt- 
ing party through the glasses, when 
the Old Game Protector turned to 
his Deputy, a twinkle appearing in 
his eyes.. 

“Y’know, this reminds me of a 
funny case we turned up a few years 
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back. Happened right here in this 
section, too. And it sure turned out 
to be another example of how tricky 
human nature can be at times.” 


“Well, let’s hear it,” the Deputy 
quickly responded. 

The Old Game Protector puffed 
deeply on his pipe before continuing. 
“It was deer season, same as now. But 
in those days, spike bucks were still 
illegal. Deputy Stone was working 
with me then and we had reached 
the Wittier Trail on our patrol. 
There was a big group of hunters 
standing there and as we got out of 
the car to check their luck and li- 
censes, we could hear considerable 
loud talk and argument going on.” 


“Don’t tell me they were mixed up 
in that old key ring controversy,” the 
Deputy interrupted. 


“Well, there was a buck deer at 
the root of all the trouble,” the Old 
Game Protector chuckled. “But you’re 
getting ahead of the story. Just as 
the Deputy and I got near the group, 
an older man and what appeared to 
he his son turned towards us. And, 
Man, was that old gentleman ever 
hot under the collar. Seems he had 
found a spike buck lying back up 
on the mountain, shot a short time 
before we had arrived. He stated he 
had been hunting in this section for 
the past twelve years, that each year 
he either found or heard of spike 
bucks being killed, and that there 
never seemed to be anything done 
about it. Then the younger man got 
in his two cents worth, denouncing 
the Game Protectors. They both in- 
ferred we all had nothing to do dur- 
ing the hunting seasons but ride 
around in our cars atid pass the time 
of day with any hunters we found 
along the road.” 


“Well, that’s sure gratitude,” the 
Deputy exclaimed. “But I guess most 
folks don’t realize that this job lasts 
Just about 24 hours a day, every day 
from September through December. 
How many spikes would you estimate 


you've dragged out of the woods and 
how many miles of back breaking tor- 
ture would you say it took to do it?” 


“That's kind of beside the point,” 
the Old Game Protector sighed. 
“Guess I would rather forget that un- 
pleasant past anyway. But to get on 
with the story, after the complainers 
had more or less run out of wind, the 
Deputy and I set out to get the spike. 
There was a nice tracking snow, just 
like today, and when we located the 
deer, we back-tracked on his trail to 
the exact spot where he had been 
shot. Then we traced the violator’s 
foot steps back to the exact spot 
where he had stood when he fired. 
In a few minutes we even found the 
shell case, a 300 caliber. Next, I 
sighted a line from where the hunter 
had stood to where the deer was hit. 
I could see a large hemlock stump 
was in the line of fire and since the 
bullet had passed clean through the 
deer, we started searching the stump 
for the slug. Didn’t take long to find 
it with even some deer hair, blood, 
and a small particle of flesh im- 
bedded in it. Finally, we obtained 
markings and a good outline of the 
violator’s boot track. With that, we 
started out looking for our man. 


“Wasn’t that like looking for a 
needle in a haystack?” the Deputy 
wanted to know. 


“No, not exactly,” the Old Game 
Protector replied. “You see, we had 
a little time advantage. The spike 
had been killed only a short time be- 
fore we started our investigation and 
I figured chances were fairly good 
that our man was still in the area. So 
we started down the trail, checking 
every hunter we saw, trying to find 
one with a 300 caliber rifle and 
wearing boots which would match 
the print we had taken. Well, sir, it 
wasn’t long before we observed a 
hunter some distance up on the hill. 
He was getting a drink of water from 
a spring which I had fixed up the 
previous summer, When he turned 
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around, I could see he was the young 
| man who earlier had been giving us 
- such a hard time about being ‘lazy’ 
- Game Protectors. I asked to see his 
| rifle and after a little argument, he 
turned it over. Darned if it wasn’t a 
' $300 caliber. Next, I made out like I 
' was interested in the fine pair of 
foots he was wearing. In no time at 
all, he had raised one foot to give 
me a better look. The Deputy was 
just waitin’ for that chance, and he 
checked the foot print in the snow 
while I was holding the hunter’s at- 
tention. Soon as I saw Stone nod 
to me, I turned to this fellow, pointed 
my finger right at his nose, and said, 
‘You killed that spike buck!’ 


“Well, sir,” continued the veteran 
wildlife officer, “you never saw such 
a change in a man in all your days. 
Why, his Adam’s apple started to 
jerk up and down, a cold sweat broke 
out on his face, and his jaw worked 
for a couple of minutes before he 
could say anything. Finally, he 
blurted out that we were right but he 

us with tears in his eyes not 
to let his old man know about it. 
And that’s the story which just shows 
that sometimes a man who complains 
the loudest is as guilty as they come.” 


The Deputy laughed quietly, then 
said, “Yup, but I'll bet the $100 fine 
wasn’t much talked about after that. 
Sure does beat me why some hunters 
who make a mistake, even if it’s an 
honest one, aren’t men enough to 
admit it, report it, and pay the quar- 
ter penalty. Even if they are lucky 
enough not to be caught—and not 
many are that lucky—a law violation 
will haunt them all the rest of their 
life. But, say, here come our friends.” 


The two law enforcement officers 
quickly jumped to their feet as the 

tty of hunters neared the road. 
ollowing behind most of the group, 
were two men dragging a deer. After 
an exchange of friendly greetings, 
the Old Game Protector knelt down 
in the snow to examine the deer. 


Claude B. Kelsey 
District Game Protector 
Troutville, Clearfield County 


“Looks like you got an unusually 
large spike buck here. And I’m mighty 
glad to say it’s a legal deer this year,” 
he said. 


“And I’m glad right with you, ofh- 
cer,” one of the hunters replied. “I 
would rather have had a big rack to 
hang in my den at home, but this 
spike will taste just as good and it’s 
a darned sight better for the herd 
to weed out this kind. He must be at 
least four years old and I'll guess he 
never had nor never will have a set 
of trophy antlers. You fellows in the 
Game Commission sure showed good 
sense in making spikes legal again.” 

The Old Game Protector and his 
assistant merely smiled in agreement. 
Then, before the tired hunters could 
recover from their surprise, the two 
Game Commission officers. grabbed 
the tow-line and started pulling the 
big spike buck down the trail to- 
wards the parked cars. 

. . The End 











EYOND the western and curving 

northwestern banks of the 
Youghiogheny River, not many 
miles upstream from Confluence, Pa., 
there’s a region where you can prac- 
tically turn on your heel and hop 
from Maryland into West Virginia; 
and then, facing northeast, take a 
seven-league stride into the rugged 
hillsides of Pennsylvania. Of this 
almost wretched jumble of sharply 
rising hills, scrub timber, and gen- 
erous sprinkling of house-size boul- 
ders, someone once _ remarked: 
“Thousands of acres _tailored-to-or- 
der as a retreat for varmints—’spe- 
cially wildcats.” 


The observer might have added 
that ‘cats once populating this vast 
area were residents of West Virginia 
one night, and the next vagabond 
ramblers in Maryland or Pennsylva- 
nia—and they never offered a change- 
of-address notice! 


Teedertiis €4 Es 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 




















In the autumn of 1946, after dis- 
covering that the ‘cats had _ been 
specializing in extra-prolific reproduc. 
tion while local hunters and trap 
pers had been serving on battlefields 
or in war plants claiming working 
schedules up to seven days a week, 
I decided to see what contribution 
I could arrange toward decimation 
of the wild felines of rough Yough 
slopes and thicket-dotted flatlands. 


Long before the opening of deer 
season, I discovered that the area 
between the headwaters of Salt Block 
creek and Laurel Run-—a territory 
roughly comprising thirty-five square 
miles—was a paradise for ’cats. There 
were plenty of grouse, some rabbits, 
a random sprinkling of squirrels, and 
plenty of ‘coon, ‘possum and _ other 
wild creatures which cats rate as 


tasty potentials. Near the wild plum 
thickets one could 
locate evidence of 


and grapevine 
almost always 
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death to grouse by fang and claw. 
Some foxes were in the area, but 
‘cats were the dominant hunters of 
the small furred and feathered folk. 


IJ had heard reports that back- 
country farmers had lost a number 
of lambs to marauding ‘cats early 
in the summer; and at least two 
young fawns were known to have been 
slaughtered by Br’er Cougar’s smaller 
cousins. With a somewhat motley 
assortment of traps and friend’s ‘cat 
dog of doubtful repute I began to 
set up a scheme to wreak fatal re- 
buke on as many of the ruthless 
killers as I could outsmart. 

During an unseasonal cold snap in 
early November, a surveyor and his 
helpers reported they had found the 
carcass of an_ illegally-killed doe 
deer while making a survey of dis- 
puted lines bounding timberland in 
the vicinity of Salt Block creek. One 
of the men said he saw ‘cat tracks 
in abundance around the frozen car- 
cass. There was perhaps less than 
half an inch of snow—not enough to 
conceal a heavy trap—but I decided 
to make some sets and wait for re- 
sults. I was given the approximate 
location of the carcass and, knowing 
the ground like a Grade I Primer, 
I found it easily and was amazed at 
the close-spaced network of ‘cat 
tracks around it. As I carefully placed 
five No. 3’s I thought of the fireworks 
the traps might set off. 


Lady Luck must have been against 
the ’cat tribe, for that night an ad- 
ditional inch of snow came to cover 
the traps I had placed as strategic- 
ally as I knew how in somewhat ir- 
regular spacings around the unfor- 
tunate doe. 

Next morning I picked up a 
friend named Jack Byer and asked 
him if he wanted to bet against my 


being able to show him a live wild- 
cat. 


“You're too eager,” he grinned. 
“You got one caged up somewhere.” 
I explained that I didn’t have a 
caged ‘cat to my name but a little 


later I discovered that I sure had a 
whopper anchored in two of the 
double-jaw No. 3’s—and the dis- 
turbance he’d wrought looked like 
a brush chipper had been at work 
alongside a mechanized scarifier. He 
had sprung a third trap and turned 
another upside-down, and he was in 
a very challenging mood. Jack got 
a little too close, underestimating the 
‘cat's agility despite the hinderance 
of the traps and light drag clogs, 
and he got a boot-top raked by the 
free front paw. 

“Jimminy Sizzer!” he yelled. “That 
is the niftiest left-hook I’ve ever 
seen!” 

After taking care of the ‘cat with 
a .22 pistol, Jack and I began busy- 
ing ourselves at the task of restoring 
to some appearance of normality the 
peeled-and-plowed surroundings. We 
couldn’t do a very creditable job, 
so we gave up and placed the traps 
as best we could, hoping for the 
disguising influence of another snow- 
fall. But this time luck was with 
the ‘cats, for a warm rain lay bare 
my uncompromising devices of steel. 
During a four-day period not a trap 
was sprung. 


During the weeks that followed, 
including January 1947, I learned 
many things about ‘cats. They are 
rarely as smart as a fox, but the old- 
timers who have had occasion to use 
their wisdom in repeated encounters 
with man’s scheming faculties can 
never be tagged as blundering pur- 
veyors of stupidity. Whether they are 
called upon to pit their cunning 
against the intrusive presence of 
traps, snares, or dogs, they can un- 
veil some convincing demonstrations 
of fancy, feline reasoning. 


My first day out with Mike, the 
dog of unknown performance, netted 
nothing. I located a few ‘cat signs, 
but apparently they were old. When 
we passed the deer carcass Mike tried 
to give rein to his canine interpre- 
tation of how a connoisseur of fine 
venison would perform, and I was 
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A wildcat wili usually tree when chased, 
rather than hole up. Like most wild ani- 


mals, Pennsylvania wildcats are wicked 
antagonists when cornered. 


compelled to seize him and attach 
the leash until we were further 
along the countryside. 

A few days later I caught a small- 
bodied female ’cat, and in the heavy 
frost I detected the tracks of a 
larger cat heading away from the 
carcass in a northwesterly direction. 

In an hour and a half I had en- 
listed Mike’s help and we had cut 
across below an old sandstone quarry 
and were able to locate the ‘cat's 
tracks in a hollow where snow lay 
in a long, peninsula-like arm. Mike 
struggled admirably in his attempt 
to straighten out the old ‘cat, but it 
was plain to see that he was having 
a miserable time in the rough laurel 
slopes. Finally I cornered Mike and 
we started picking our way out of 
a thicket. I was trying to line out 
the direction of a ridge that crosses 
the Yough a few miles above Con- 
fluence when Mike gave out with a 
rumbling bawl and started to talk 
in a tongue that only wild kittys 
can really understand. 

I broke out of the edge of the 
thicket and climbed to the top of a 


poplar-fringed ledge of stone. Maybe 
it would be a good spot; maybe it 
wouldn’t. I could see the glitter of 
stretches of Laurel Creek on my 
right, but most of the ground im 
mediately surrounding me _ was 
thatched with small vines and briers 
and scrawny laurel. 

Like a miracle coming to pass be 
fore my eyes, the ‘cat walked into 
the only open spot in view, leaping 
aurriedly from stone to stone where 
evidence of an old creek-bed showed 
a bald assortment of gray boulders, 
There wasn’t time for deliberate 
action. But when the _ .12-gauge 
roared I knew that at least some of 
the shot had found their mark. 


Mike came charging down from a 
brier-thatched ridge seconds after | 
found the big ’cat breathing his last. 
Mike surprised me by offering sharp 
evidence that he would welcome an 
encounter with the ’cat. I edged him 
back and picked up the lean old tom, 
His teeth and claws were so badly 
worn that Mike undoubtedly could 
have given a good account of him- 
self had the ‘cat been only slightly 
wounded. 

My own interest in bringing the 
cats to last-stand justice soon en- 
couraged other sportsmen to demon- 
strate favorite methods of using 
fruitful strategy against the unpopu- 
lar wild felines. 

During February, 1947, both ‘cats 
and foxes in the area were compelled 


































to make use of their highest stat” 
dards of education. Several fellows ~ 
with hounds found the sport of the ~ 
chase tailored well to their outdoor ~ 
tastes. To make things even more © 
interesting for the wild kittys, J.~ 


Frank Browning, an uncle of mine, 


strung a trapline where dogs rarely 4 


ran, or where the traps could be 
concealed in such a way that Mr 
‘Cat would have almost exclusive 
rights to the honor of springing them. 
In a few weeks J Frank had fetched 
three ‘cats off the snow-robed hills 
that frown down on 
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“reaches of the Yough. For variety he 


added to his pelt collection the skins 
of several weasels and a mink. The 
fact that he was 69 never once was 
an inhibiting factor when the lure 
of well-populated ‘cat country beck- 
oned to the rugged great-grandson of 
the famous Maryland pioneer. 

In March of ’47, the ‘cats’ breeding 
month, I got two more female ‘cats 
with Mike. Then some unscrupulous 
punk poisoned him without provo- 
cation, and I mourned his loss for 
I had come to look forward to the 
thrill and sometimes novel applica- 
tion of his technique in trailing. As 
if in tribute to Mike’s passing, there 
was a lengthy pause in the pursuit 
of the wily toms and their mates 
and kinfolk. Spring and the begin- 
ning of summer came, and the citi- 
zens of wildcatdom were able to live 
undisturbed lives—or, I should say 
almost undisturbed. 

One late-June day while resting 
during my quest for gin seng along 
the Yough hillsides opposite a stone 
bluff known as the “Flying-Off 
Rocks,” I spied a moving object be- 
low and to the left of my location. 
It was a female wildcat, and, lo and 
behold! she was moving her young. 


I figured in soliloquy that this nor- 
mally would have been a nocturnal 
task. Indeed, why did it have to 
occur at all? Perhaps a rattler or a 
band of polecats had moved into her 
demain in defiance of her prowess. 
Or had the old lady turned fickle 
and decided that she wanted the 
adventure of setting up housekeep- 
ing in other quarters? 

At any rate, I started to shadow 
her. Fortunately for me she had 
practically reached her destination, 
for surely I would have lost her in 
the green of verdant growth that 
covered the forest floor. Warily, and 
with visible indication of knowledge 
of suspicious characters alurking, 
she entered an opening in a sharply- 
rising crescent of seam-lined stone 
and red clay. Thinking she may have 
another trip to make, I waited for 
half an hour. When she failed to re- 
appear I made my way to her front 
door and plugged it thoroughly with 
wedge-shaped stones. I found the 
“back door” at a higher level, where 
dirt lay heavy and deep beside an 
uprooted hemlock. I plugged this 
one, too, and then set out toward 
home. 

When autumn came I noticed one 


Once hunted for bounty, the colorful bobcat is now usually pursued for sport. Many 


a fine dog has learned to its sorrow that it can’t lick its weight in wildcats. 
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significant thing: ‘cat sign was scarce. 
Even down the Yough, miles below 
Confluence, some friends of mine re- 
ported that “something has _hap- 
pened to the wildcats around here...” 


There is no secret formula or 
strategy strictly ‘applicable to the 
taking of ‘cats in the sections they 
inhabit. The main requisition is to 
go after them determinedly. Ade- 
quate resolution can usually stem 
from study of the havoc wrought 
by ‘cats in the ranks of defenseless 
and ofttimes scare game. Ground- 
reosting birds are always easy prey, 
but ‘cats can explore the tree-tops 
too. They are incessantly on the look- 
out for places where game creatures 
are in emergency or normal conceal- 
ment. Whether they're called wild- 
cats, bobcats, or Lynx, their makeup 
and characteristics are essentially the 
same. A shorter tail or ear tufts in- 
dicate only superficial differences— 
identical killers wearing slightly 
different masks and other natural 
attire. 

Several pointers should be indel- 
ibly noted by those planning to out- 
smart the untamed felines. Here are 
some: 


1. "Cats, when pursued, usually 
will “tree” instead of “hole up.” But 
different sections offer ditferent types 
of retreat, and on different occasions 
in different seasons ‘cats will be gov- 
erned by tricky moods. Be ready for 
anything. When you expect them to 
“tree” they may seek a subterranean 
refuge. Never, in any event, encour- 
age your dog to do single-handed 
battle with a ‘cat. He may lose his 
life or perhaps an eye or both eyes. 
A ‘cat can hold his own against sev- 
eral dogs by lying on his back and 
waiting for the dogs to come within 
reach of his cutting and slashing 
equipment. 


2. When trapping or hunting ’cats, 
don’t ever entertain the idea that 
they have regular crossing places or 


a 





favorite “thru routes” like the fox, 
‘Cats travel with promiscuous aban. 
don, so expect them where you find | 
them. If they stick to one route con. 
sistently it is virtually always an 
accident. 









3. Scent can effectively be used in 
trapping ‘cats. Fish oil or a blended # 
commercial scent containing fish oj] 9 
is best. Be sure to place scent so that @ 
Mr. ’Cat will have to cross general @ 
or specific trap location in order to & 
reach the ultimate point to which @ 
his nose is leading him. Excellent ~ 
covering for traps is fine duck or 
chicken feathers. But almost any 
thing that will not interfere with the — 
trap’s free and clean action can be © 
used. Natural sets are best, but if © 
you find it necessary to build a bait | 
pen, do the job in the fall and allow © 
it to weather a bit and take ona 
natural appearance. Freshen up your ~ 
bait often. Almost nothing except 7 
‘cats and the canines will eat ‘cat 7 
flesh so you can help ayoid catching © 
other animals by using it for bait. ~ 




































4. Traps set for ‘cats should be | 
clean and free from human odors. | 
For extra-fast action, wax them. 
Don’t go too near sets when inspect 
ing them for catches. Mr. ‘Cat has 
extremely keen eyesight and he may 
detect some irregularity that normally 
would escape the notice of the wisest 
red fox! 


5. In studying the behavior and 
habits of ‘cats it is helpful to note 
that they are virtual wizards in 
adapting themselves to various cli- 
mates. In any region, and especially 
in wet, swampy country, wildcats 9.5 
have no fear of water; in hot desert 
country they get along fabulously” 
well; and in northern country t 
challenge the toughest of winters ; 
the lasting impact of grim living: 
conditions. They revel in desolation; Wie 
they haunt the ruggedest of rugged 


terrain. 
The End a 
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THE STORY OF PENN’S WOODS 


By Ivan McKeever 











This article is the seventh in a 
series under the title “The Road to 
Conservation.” In previous articles we 
have seen how people in ancient times 
neglected and destroyed their renew- 
able natural resources, especially the 
soil. The fail of Babylon, the decline 
of Greece and the destruction of 
Carthage are only examples of what 
has happened when people fail to 
recognize the importance of their soil 
and other natural resources. 


This article comes closer home and 
deals with our own Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps we can detect a pattern of 
land use not -too dissimilar to other 
lands in earlier periods. Future 
articles will deal with additional ex- 
amples of land use, some within our 
own State. Special emphasis however 
will be given to what is being done 
in Pennsylvania and will show who 
is helping with the job of conserving 
our renewable natural resources, the 
sotl, the water, the forests and the 


wildlife. 











N 1681, when Charles IJ, King of 

England, granted William Penn 
approximately twenty-nine million 
acres of land in the New World in 
payment for debt, little did either 
realize the vast wealth involved in 
this transaction. Pennsylvania was 
then covered with towering forests of 
white pine, hemlock, hickory, poplar, 
oak, chestnut, ash, black walnut, and 
beech. The canopy of forest was so 
dense in many places that the sun- 
shine never reach the ground. The 
falling leaves quickly rotted to leaf 
mold that accumulated from one. to 
three inches deep over the mineral 
soil. Insects mixed this organic mat- 
ter with the surface soil. 


Under these conditions there 
developed over the state a mantle of 
topsoil six to fourteen inches deep. 
The depth of the soil depended upon 
the steepness of the slope and the 
nature of the original rock from 
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This is how “Penn’s Woods” looks to the traveler today. 


which the soil was formed. The 
canopy of trees and the spongy cover- 
ing of the forest floor protected the 
soil against the beating rains. Rapid 
absorption of the rainfall retarded 
erosion and reduced floods. 

The topsoil was nearly all loam, 
very loose, and porous. Beneath this 
loose and porous topsoil, the subsoil 
was heavier and more compact, with 
well-defined cracks and fissures be- 
tween blocks or fragments of earth. 
Roots of trees and water followed 
these natural channels. Root growth 
and the burrowing of insects and 
worms enlarged the channels. The 
structure of the topsoil and the sub- 
soil, with its ability to absorb and 
hold rainfall, made possible a high 
water table; thus there were many 
springs of clear, sparkling water. 

The pioneers were able to deter- 
mine the different kinds of soil from 
the rocks they found present. Some 
settlers sought limestone land; while 
others preferred sandstone and shale 
land, because of similarity to soils in 
their homelands. Nearness to springs 
and streams also helped them decide 
on a site for settlement. 


There were great variations in the 
soils of Pennsylvania. These varia- 
tions ranged from the deep, well 
drained fertile soils of the Piedmont, 
found in the southeastern part of the 
state, to imperfectly drained soils 
that are more common in the north- 
ern and northwestern parts of the 
state. The poorly drained soils with 
their tight subsoils prevented the 
water from moving freely to the 
deeper bedrock. 

The early settlers learned a great 
deal about the soil from the kind 
of trees they found growing on the 
land. For example, the limestone val- 
leys were covered with excellent 
stands of fast-growing hardwood that 
included black walnut, always a true 
indicator of fertile, well drained soils. 

This great forested area was a 
natural habitat for many species of 
wild animals. Penn. and his com- 
panions were astounded at the size of 
the flocks of wild pigeons. These 
birds were reported to have made the 
skies of Pennsylvania purple with 
their pilgrimage to hatching places 
in the north each spring. No other 
American bird has appeared in such 
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colossal numbers. No other was 
slaughtered by man in such an in- 
human fashion. Despite the slaughter, 
they were still present in countless 
millions down to the 1880's. Then 
they disappeared completely. Today 
not one remains in all North 
America. 

Penn saw much game in the forest. 
He reported seeing elk almost as 
large aS a horse. A hundred years 
later a few of these great animals still 
roamed the forests of central Penn- 
sylvania. Panthers were rare. They 
fought a losing battle for survival but 
were still present a century after 
Penn had gone. Buffalo were com- 
mon. Buffalo Run, Buffalo Creek, 
and Buffalo Valley were so named 
because herds of bison once roamed 
over the meadows and along the 
streams. The many deer in the forest 
were one of the favorite foods of the 
Indians and early settlers. Bear were 
also plentiful. 

Under such conditions gf forest 
and soil, the streams ran clear most 
of the time. The beauty and purity 
of the rivers were especially noted by 
the early explorers and settlers. Cap- 
tain Henry Hudson, in his effort to 


find a shorter course to the Indies, 
sailed up the Delaware and is re- 
ported to have written in the logbook 
of the “Half Moon”: “Never in all 
my travels have I seen such sweet- 
smelling waters.” 

The rivers teemed with fish, partic- 
ularly shad. One account states, 
“They are so plentiful that Captain 
Smith’s overseer drew 600 and odd at 
one draught, 300. is no wonder 100 
is familiar.” In addition there were 
sturgeon, herring, eel, smelt, perch, 
and trout. 

This, then, was the kind of land 
the early settlers found ‘“Penn’s 
Woods” to be, late in the 17th cen- 
tury, a wealth of soil, water, forests 
and wildlife unexcelled anywhere in 
the world. 

The white man’s misuse of these 
great resources over the next two cen- 
turies is a story of waste and destruc- 
tion. Much of what had taken Nature 
so many centuries to build was des- 
troyed in a relatively short period 
without thought for the future. 


What Happened 


The first inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania were Indians. It has been esti- 


This is an illustration of what happened when Pocono Creek, Monroe County, went on 
a rampage. After a heavy rain storm, it cut this new channel through a wheat field. 
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mated that the population did not 
exceed 15,000 Indians when the white 
settlers arrived. Within a century 
their number had been reduced to 
little more than a thousand. 

The Indians engaged in simple 
agriculture, hunting and fishing. 
They usually settled on fertile land, 
cleared the trees in a limited area, 
and grew a number of crops. One of 
the crops most popularly grown was 
maize or Indian corn. Tobacco was 
also grown as were certain peas, 
beans, and squashes. When the soil 
wore out or became unproductive, 
they moved on to a new area and 
started all over again. They rarely 
stayed in one place more than 25 
years. The first settlers learned much 
about agriculture from the Indians. 

To the pioneers the trees were 
oftentimes more of a liability than an 
asset. They needed to clear the land 
and grow crops. Some of the best for- 
est trees ever produced anywhere 
were cut down and burned in order 
to raise cultivated crops. Beautiful 
black walnut logs were split for fence 
rails. 

The magnificent forest covering al- 
most twenty-nine million acres set 
the stage for a great lumbering in- 
dustry. By 1860 Pennsylvania led all 
other states in lumber production. 
For several. decades it surpassed all 
other industries in the state, but after 
1890 it began to dwindle rapidly. 
The great timber crop was harvested 
without thought of proper manage- 
ment. Only the best was taken and 
usually the young trees too small for 
harvesting and trees not wanted for 
market were damaged in the cutting 
operation. Following 1900 the Com- 
monwealth began importing lumber. 


In the wake of this harvesting, fires 
swept through the cut-over land, 
destroying the remaining timber and 
saplings, as well as burning much of 
the organic matter of the soil. Trav- 
elers reported that no matter where 
you went during the fire season, you 





could see one or more fires burni 
over the timberland. Whole valley 
and highways were blacked out en” 
tirely by the dense smoke. With 





cutting practices and fires, rains fe 
on the bare soil and ran quickly in 
the streams, thus adding to the flog 
hazard. 
During the same period a somé 
what similar type of misuse and des 
truction took place on the lands de 
voted to agriculture. Land thought 
to be suitable for farming wag” 
cleared, usually with little thought” 
for proper harvesting and use of the 
forest trees. In some sections me 
clearing was accomplished by what 
was known as “log rollings.” Neigh: 
bors for miles around came to roll ~ 
the great logs into piles and burn © q 
them. The “log rollings” were also 4” 
social event. While the men rolled q 
and burned logs, the women pre ~ 
pared food for a great noon-day meal, 
At first the soils were fertile and 
productive. Continuous farming, ~ 
however, destroyed the organic mat 
ter, broke down the structure of the 
soil, making it more difficult for the 
rain to be absorbed. Erosion was a 
natural consequence of such misuse. 
While many farmers did follow good 
farming methods of the time, for the 
most part they did not recognize what 
was happening to their soils. The 
common term for non-productive 
land was “worn-out soil.” Farmers 
overcame the erosion losses of one 
field by clearing additional “ 




















new 
ground.” In time, there was no more 
suitable land to clear. 


Square farming of fields, or farm- 
ing up and down the slope, was the 
usual practice. By taking away top- 
soil with every rain, sheet erosion be- 
came the worst enemy. This misuse 
of agricultural land with its resulting 
loss of topsoil has continued until the 
farm lands of the Commonwealth 
have lost one-fourth to three-fgurths 
of the topsoil. There are many places 
where all of the topsoil and much of 
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Photo Courtesy Pa. Dept. Forests & Waters 


Penn’s Woods, once noted for its pure streams, still has much to be proud of. This 
mountain stream in Sullivan County is typical of the kind of waterways which make 


Pennsylvania a scenic wonderland. 


the subsoil has been lost. In some 
areas, especially on river bottom land 
or on level, or almost level land, 
much of the topsoil has been re- 
tained. 

Despite the work that has been 
done in the last two decades to cor- 
rect eroded conditions, a great loss of 
topsoil continues. Approximately 
two million acres of once productive 
farmland have been abandoned and 
are not being used for either farm 
crops, pasture, or timber. 

After heavy rains, one frequently 


sees serious rillings in the corn fields, 
smaller or larger gullies in newly 
seeded fields of grain and alfalfa, top- 
soil washed onto the highways, and 
muddy streams. These conditions are 
common even in the best farming 
sections of the state. The original 
beautiful streams with their well de- 
fined channels have been changed by 
repeated floodings and soil erosion. 
The stream beds have been raised 
and the channels have become 
clogged with silt. 

Most of the large game animals of 
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early colonial days disappeared or 
were greatly reduced in the first hun- 
dred years after settlement started. 
By 1890 the buffalo and the elk had 
been exterminated. Gray wolves and 
panthers were seldom encountered. 
A few white-tailed deer lived in the 
wilder sections. There were relatively 
few bear. The ruffed grouse, bob- 
white, wild turkey, squirrel, and rab- 
bit remained, but their existence was 
made difficult due to the destruction 
of their natural habitat and the in- 
creasing number of hunters who 
showed little interest in preserving 
the wildlife heritage for those who 
were yet to come. Much of the -de- 
struction of birds and animals was 
on a commercial basis. Ducks and 
other wild animals were killed by the 
thousands and markets were glutted 
with wild game from the forest. Car- 
casses sometimes rotted by the car- 
load. Thousands of barrels of wild 
pigeons were shipped to Philadelphia, 
Chicago and New York markets. 

Toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, the depletion of our natural re- 
sources—the: soil, water, forests, and 
wildlife—caused many people to be- 
come concerned for the future. This 
concern brought about a trend to 
correct two centuries of thoughtless 
exploitation. 


Trend Toward Conservation 


During the first half of the present 
century, much has been done to 
change the trend from misuse to one 
of conservation and wise use of our 
natural resources. This period 
brought improvements in crop rota- 
tions and other good farming prac- 
tices encouraged by the teachings of 
the Agricultural Extension Service, 
Vocational Agriculture, and other 
agencies. 


Soon after the turn of the century, 
Pennsylvania's State Department of 
Forests and Waters was established. 
This department has been instru- 
mental in helping to bring about an 
extended program in forest conserva- 





tion, both public and private. This 
department also manages almost two 
million acres of land. 


The turn of the century also 
brought the beginning of the Penn. 
sylvania Game Commission whidh 
has had important influence on laws 
and policies governing the propaga- 
tion and management of game. The 
Commission also manages a million 
acres of state land. The Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, organized before 
1900, has done much to improve 
good fishing through stream manage- 
ment and fish propagation. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion and the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission, through their efficient and 
wise operation and supported by the 
good council and help of Pennsyl- 
vania’s sportsmen, have placed Penn- 
sylvania in an enviable position in- 
sofar as the sportsman is concerned. 
The good hunting and fishing in 
Pennsylvania today is an outgrowth 
of advanced planning, good work and 
cooperation by everyone including 
the farmers. 

In 1935 the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture joined in conservation activi- 
ties in Pennsylvania. The Service be- 
gan a series of soil conservation 
demonstrations on relatively small 
Pennsylvania watersheds. In_ the 
demonstration areas complete con- 
servation programs, covering entire 
farms, were developed with in- 
dividual farmers who wished to co- 
operate. Some of the demonstration 
projects were carried out with the 
help of CCC camps. 

Since 1936, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Production and Mar- 


keting Administration has helped 
Pennsylvania farmers finance the 
establishment of soil conservation 
practices. 


All of the separate activities of 
state, federal and other agencies and 
individuals did much to focus public 
attention on the need for conserva- 
tion of natural resources, but it did 
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not stop the loss of valuable topsoil 
which continued to disappear at an 
accelerated rate. The early watershed 
demonstration projects developed 
methods that could be successfully 
used in controlling soil losses, but it 
reached only a limited number of 
farmers. Need for one overall policy 
became increasingly apparent. With 
it came the realization that, if the job 
were to be done adequately and in 
time, it would have to be based on a 
unified program developed and man- 
aged by local people. 

In Pennsylvania, and in other 
states, this type of thinking set the 
stage for action, and in 1937 brought 
the enactment of soil conservation 
district laws under which the federal 
government could provide assistance 
to locally organized soil conservation 
districts set up under state laws. With- 
in a relatively short time all forty- 
eight states had passed the necessary 
legislation and the organization of 
soil conservation districts was under- 
way. 


An Important Agricultural State 


Pennsylvania is a leading agricul- 
tural state. It has some of the best 
farmland in the world. For the most 
part, the soils are productive and re- 
spond well to proper treatment but, 
at the same time, they are erosive in 
nature. 

Climatic and soil conditions are 
suitable for a general type of farm- 


ing and for the production of grass 
and trees. Usually there is sufficient 
rainfall, although distribution some- 
times brings about dry periods. Full 
damage of droughts is averted by the 
general type of farming. Many of the 
summer rains come in hard thunder- 
storms, which cause severe _ erosion. 
To be effective, the planning of the 
conservation program for any farm 
or field has to take torrential down- 
pours into consideration. 

The loss of soil from Pennsylvania 
farms could have been more serious 
had it not been for the interest of the 
farmers in the land. Thousands of 
well-kept farms and improved farm 
buildings speak well for Pennsyl- 
vania farmers. 


After reviewing the history of 
Pennsylvania agriculture from the 
time the Indians carried on their 
simple farming methods to the up- 
to-date farming of today, we can only 
arrive at the conclusion that Pennsy]l- 
vania soils are indeed worth saving 
and improving. 

The End 


The activities of soil conservation 
districts in Pennsylvania were dis- 
cussed in article number two of this 
series and appeared in the June 1953 
issue of the GAME News. The next 
article of this series will be “Over 
Tioga County’s Rolling Hills.” 





Excellent Conservation-Education Bibliography Available 


“Free and Inexpensive Materials for Conservation Education” is an excel- 
lent bibliography of source references and materials available to persons in 
educational work, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. This 15-page 
list of supplementary classroom aids, applicable in grades one to twelve, 
has been compiled from state and federal agencies, universities, business, 
and industry. Reprints are available from Dr. Richard L. Weaver, P. O. 
Box 2073. Ann Arbor, Mchigan, at 10 cents each. Orders of 100 or more 
copies will be discounted at 20 per cent. 
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Watch Dog 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY-—There 
are many odd things that happen 
while hunting, trapping or running 
dogs, but this is the most unusual 
one in my book. In October, Charles 
Sabo of Pittsburgh was running his 
beagle “Spottie” on the Mt. Leba- 
non-Dormont Club grounds. Un- 
known to him, another fellow was 
trapping for fox on the archery 
course. “Spottie” got caught in the 
trap, and when Charles went to take 
him out, the dog made a pass at his 
wrist. Instead of biting Charles, he 
bit his $60.00 wristwatch. Charles 
got the dog out of the traps and 
proceeded to look for his watch 
which was missing from the band. 
In the meantime, “Spottie” took 
chase after a rabbit. Not being able 
to find his watch, Mr. Sabo took the 
dog to a local veterinarian for an ex- 
amination. Sure enough, the watch 
was in the dog’s stomach. The doc- 
tor operated on “Spottie’’ and re- 
moved the watch. From last reports 
“Spottie” is doing fine in the hospi- 
tal.—District Game Protector F. H. 
Servey, Jr., Clinton. 


you 2 C4All ME A 
Guess ye 
WATCH Doe. 





Deer Become Drive-In Feature 


CLINTON COUNTY—On the 
night of October 31, a rare treat was 
enjoyed by upwards of 100 people 
travelling a dirt road in East Keat- 
ing Township. On some leased land 
near the road the food and cover 
crew has planted faur acres of wheat, 
with probably 30 deer enjoying the 
green cover every night. This has 
attracted crowds of sightseers who en- 
joy watching the deer and their an- 
tics. In fact, some nights it looks 
like a drive-in theatre. On the night 
mentioned, two huge bucks got into 
one of their seasonal fights watched 
by the occupants of about 30 auto- 
mobiles. In fact, the area was lit 
up like an arena, with the two fight- 
ers in the center of the stage, not 
minding at all the attention they 
were attracting. To top it all, every- 
one of the spectators can tell about 
it, but no one had a flash camera 
handy to record the event.—District 
Game Protector Charles F. Keiper, 
Renovo. 


Wicked Weasel Wanted 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-Re- 
cently an unusual incident was re- 
lated to me by Deputy Potts living 
at Forest Lake. The story goes that 
a family living near to him, while 
checking a small baby sleeping in a 
crib, discovered a weasel running 
away from the crib. Upon further 
inspection they found that the ani- 
mal had bitten the child in the ear. 
The next night the mother was 
awakened by the animal which was 
chewing on her finger. Again the 
weasel escaped.—District Game Pro- 
tector James W. Clouser, Montrose. 
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Stoney Woodchuck Stops One 


FAYETTE COUNTY—Mr. Wood, 
a Farm Game Cooperator on Project 
No. 146 in Fayette County, noted 
the following: While mowing alfalfa, 
he noticed the cutter bar catch on a 
stone and turn it up on end; ap- 
parently making it appear like a 
chuck sitting up when viewed from 
the road below. When reaching the 
other end of the the field, Mr. Wood 
happened to look back and saw a 
chuck hunter approaching the stone 
very cautiously. He maneuvered 
around for a shot; then aimed very 
carefully and let one go. The dust 
flew off the rock, proving his aim 
was good. He saw his mistake and 
took off before anyone could ques- 
tion his eyesight.—Food and Cover 
Corps Foreman, Andrew Ewart. 


State Bird Visits State Capitol 


DAUPHIN COUNTY—During the 
month of October the city of Harris- 
burg was visited by grouse on their 
“crazy flight.” The evening of Octo- 
ber 18, I had a call from a house- 
wife in Colonial Park informing me 
that a hen pheasant had flown 
through two windows of her home 
and broken its neck against the wall 
in the hallway. Upon arriving at the 
home of the complainant, I was 


much surprised to find a female Ruf- 
fed Grouse rather than a pheasant. It 
is particularly interesting as the area 
is so far from any natural grouse 
habitat.—District Game Protector 
Paul Glenny, Harrisburg. 


Bear Abundance 


MONROE COUNTY-—The bear 
population in this county is the 
largest since I have been stationed 
here. One large bear killed a 160 
pound pig and carried it about 300 
yards from the pen which it demol- 
ished before killing the pig. Another 
indication of bear abundance when 
a lady near Marshalls Creek killed 
three chickens for Sunday dinner. 
She placed them on the back step 
and went in the house to get the 
hot water to dip the chickens be- 
fore dressing them. Upon returning 
to the back step about two minutes 
later, she was just in time to see a 
black bear carrying one of the 
chickens across the lawn. The bear 
had chicken for dinner on Saturday 
and the lady’s family ate only two 
chickens for Sunday dinner.—District 
Game Protector John H. Doebling, 
East Stroudsburg. 





——————E————— 
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Duck Hunter Sure With Sunset Clock 


BERKS COUNTY—On the first 
day of the duck season we apprehen- 
ded two young men attempting to 
kill ducks at a rather late hour. Their 
excuse was that they had no watch, 
but it was finally agreed to meet and 
make settlement of the case the fol- 
lowing afternoon. I met the young 
men the following day and while in 
my car writing out the acknowledge- 
ments I heard a loud ticking of what 
I hoped was a watch and not a time 
bomb. I asked which had the fine 
watch I was hearing, and one reached 
in the pocket of his hunting coat 
and brought out a large alarm clock, 
set to ring at sunset.—District Game 
Protector Harry H. Rickert, Kutz- 
town. 


Thoughtless Archer Hits Wrong Target 


MONTGOMERY COUNT Y— 
Every year as the season approaches 
you can find many different investi- 
gations on which a Game Protector 
is called. This year I was called in 
on one which was unusual, the in- 
vestigation revealed the following 
story: On Sunday, October 4, 1953, 
Mrs. Hutt, R. D., Perkiomenville, 
Pa., was letting her cows into the 
barn from the pasture when she no- 
ticed one cow acting very strange. 


Upon investigation she saw that a | 
stick was imbedded in its side. She 
called the veterinarian who operated 
and found a hunting arrow had pene. 
trated the cow’s side and went about 
four inches into the stomach. The 
shaft of the arrow had been broken 
off, probably as the cow ran through 
the woods. After investigating for 
some time I did learn that some 
men were seen in the woods in that 
section, practicing with bow and ar- 
rows. The whole story is just another 
of poor sportsmanship and another 
reason why one more farm will be 
added to those posted with “no 
Hunting” signs.—District Game Pro- 
tector William E, Shaver, Mainland. 


Sullivan Chipmunks Turn Ferocious 


SULLIVAN COUNTY—While 
talking to one of my deputies the 
other night he told me of a little 
incident that I thought rather strange 
for I have never heard of it. He and 
his wife were coming over the moun- 
tain to my home. They saw what 
appeared to be a chipmunk in trou- 
ble but it wasn’t the chippy that was 
in trouble. Upon closer examination 
they found that the chippy had a 
rather large field mouse in_ his 
mouth and was trying to carry him 
across the road, which he finally did 
and went into the weeds along the 
road. This issthe second unusual oc- 
currence that has had to do with 
the chipmunk here in_ Sullivan 
County. I don’t know why they are 
of this type; maybe the mountain 
air has something to do with it.— 
District Game Protector Patrick W. 
Craven, Benton. 


Toxic Clay Targets 


COLUMBIA COUNTY—Answer- 
ing a call from a Farm Game Co- 
operator during October, I was in- 
formed of a new kind of damage com- 
plaint. It seems that on the previous 
Sunday a group of shooters herded 
the farmer’s cattle to one side of his 
pasture field and proceeded to set 
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up a trap shoot. The result was the 
serious poisoning of two of his cows 
which had eaten parts of the broken 
clay birds. Several recognizable parts 
of these targets were removed from 
the cows’ stomachs by a veterinarian 
using a pump. The veterinarian in- 
formed the farmer that there were 
two different ingredients in clay tar- 
gets which were toxic to cattle and 
that it was almost impossible to treat 
for the two poisons at the same time. 
Perhaps a universal warning to all 
who shoot the clay birds would be 
in order.—District Game Protector 
Mark L. Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg. 


Coffee Cottontail 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY-—A farmer told me of an 
inquisitive rabbit. It seems the farm- 
er had gone into the summer 
kitchen to put on a pot of coffee and 
then returned to the house. When 
he started back ‘to the summer 
kitchen he saw a rabbit standing on 
its hind legs looking in the door 
window of the summer kitchen. The 
farmer figures the rabbit needed a 
morning cup of  coffee.—District 
Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, 
Elysburg. 


Night Fishing Nets Surprise 


INDIANA COUNTY-—The follow- 
ing incident was released to me by 
Dick Simpson of R. D. No. 1, 
Smicksburg, Pa., who was fishing one 
night last fall on Little Mahoning 
Creek. Mr. Simpson had had a cast 
with a plug, when a great-horned 
owl cwooped down and picked up 
the plug and started off with it. The 
owl swooped down and picked up 
line could not be_ released fast 
enough, the line was broken. About 
25 feet from the fisherman the owl 
was heard to drop the plug into the 
water. After an extensive search the 
plug was found and_ retrieved.— 
District Game Protector A. J. Zay- 
cosky, Indiana. 


Quicksand Hunting Hazard 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY— 
On October 24th, a duck hunter 
pulled another hunter out of the 
quicksand on the Loyalhanna Flood 
Control Area. The hunter was already 
up to his chest and would not have 
lasted much longer. I have warned 
several hunters to be careful where 
they step while hunting on this area. 
While providing an excellent hunt- 
ing ground, this flood control land 


can be very dangerous.—District 
Game Protector D. W. Heacox, 
Irwin. 


Silent Squirrel Hunting 


GREENE COUNTY — Squirrel 
hunters in this area really take things 
seriously. Deputy William Coneyveer 
checked a hunter who was tip-toeing 
through the woods in his stocking 
feet. He had his shoes tied onto his 
belt. He said if you expect to get 
squirrels you just have to be quiet.— 
District Game Protector William E. 
Cowden, Waynesburg. 
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HE small game season may last 
only a month or so of the hunt- 
ing year but pleasant shotgunning 
that takes even more skill can be 
had by anyone who goes in for crow 
hunting. Certainly there isn’t another 
bird his size around that is as saga- 
cious. I’ve been fooled by him many 
a time. 

I had broken into a semi-clearing 
in the woods back of my place after 
fruitlessly endeavoring to call some 
crows in over a thicket. Finding my- 
self about fifty yards from the trees 
and close to a lonely one in the open 
field, I spied about six crows winging 
it on the eastern horizon. Hastily, I 
raced behind the one large tree in 
the field. I put my call to work and 
raucously they answered, peeling off 
in my direction. Somehow they hadn't 
noticed me. Without moving, and 
with my gun pressed against the trunk 
of the tree, I watched their approach 
until they were almost within range. 
Just at the right moment, however, 
they peeled off again, now into single 
file flight. Circling the tree just be- 


By Thad A. Bukowski. 
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yond gun range, they obviously 
laughed at my hulking posterior in 
its exposed position. I, however, con- 
tinued to play the ignoramus. As 
they settled themselves around me 
one on each corner of the compass 
in the nearest available arboreal 
vegetation. I, too, remained where I 
was posted. I called. They answered. 
I called again. Again their calls came 
in, alternately. First from the south, 
then west, north, and east. They were 
taking turns giving me the Bronx 
cheer, and I was fool enough to stand 
there, thinking I could bring them 
in. After about three rounds of my 
pleading call and their jesting, jeer- 
ing answers, I sheepishly got out 
from behind the tree and walked 
away. 

Many people believe that crow 
shooting is unnecessary _ killing. 
Biologists even dispute with each 
other as to whether the crow is a 
bird who’s damaging activities out- 
weigh the good that it does. And 
though it eats upwards of nineteen 
bushels of grubs, insects, and other 
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arthropods per crow per year, even 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Commis- 
sion believes that the bird should be 
controlled. It all depends on how 
many there are in a region and what 
good can be attributed to them in a 
particular area. Since this is quite 
difficult to ascertain at a particular 
place during a particular time, the 
conclusive answer on their predation 
may be difficult to establish. The 
farmer definitely objects to them for 
the corn damage they do in the 
springtime. Additionally, they are 
great robbers of smaller songbirds’ 
nests, wreaking havoc with eggs and 
even young nestlings. Having worked 
on a golf course one summer where 
crows were particularly plentiful, I 
often noticed them in the early morn- 
ings, individual robbers being 
brazenly chased by small songbirds 
after they had had their fill of eggs. 
Then too, crows are known to be oc- 
casional predators to young quail 
and quails’ nests and young cotton- 
tails. For these combined reasons 
there is no question that they should 
be controlled. 


Actually, more crows probably die 
of old age than for any other reason. 
Most of them are too wise to end 
their existence at the business end 
of some chilled shot delivered by a 
shotgunner, so matching wits with 
corvus is something of an accomplish- 
ment. 


Shotgunning for crows is one of the 
most interesting of off season hunt- 
ing activities. The hunting can be 
done in a number of ways. A crow 
call is a necessity, as it is the best 
means of originally attracting their 
attention. A great horned owl is 
secondly important, for the two are 
bitter enemies and will battle on any 
provocation. Many believe that the 
crow answers the call to aid a dis- 
tressed relative, but we might suspect, 
too, that they just as often would 
like to find a special feast from the 
origin of the noise. 


If you are fortunate enough to 


locate a rookery, the best crow hunt- 
ing comes after the close of the small 
game season during late winter and 
early spring. At this time of the year 
crows congregate for the evening in 
large quarries, valleys or forest slopes. 
About 4:30 every afternoon they wing 
their way towards the communal 
roost. The direction they travel in 
the late afternoon during winter can 
give you an idea as to where their 
rookery may be located. If you follow 
them by car for a number of days 
you may locate it. By prearranged 
signal of some sort all crows head 
for a particular spot in the rookery, 
too. The rookery we hunt is a valley 
five miles long bordered by wooded 
hills. The crows roost in the trees for 
the night only, winging away again 
in the early morning, breaking into 
small groups of a half a dozen or so, 
each small group marauding its desig- 
nated area of countryside. 

One of the better ways to hunt a 
rookery is to stop your car approxi- 
mately in the middle of the area, 
somewhere between four and five 
o'clock in the afternoon, get out of 
the car, and watch the sky for corvus. 
The crows come in from all points of 
the compass from many miles around 
and congregate by the thousands for 
their night’s rest. Often they come in 
at a great height and it may be difh- 
cult to locate exactly where they'll 
stay. Sometimes they plummet to 
earth in a straight dive when directly 
over their chosen position. This ap- 
parently is a self preservation meas- 
ure that the crows have learned from 
being repeatedly hunted, to throw off 
their enemy, hunting man. 


Once establishing the position in 
the rookery that the crows will take 
for the night, a place of interception 
can be chosen by speeding to it by 
car. By getting between the crows 
still winging in and the exact spot 
‘where they must land, often some 
wonderful pass shooting can be had. 
Crows like to circle a valley, joining 
flights before they land. Actually, 
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Partial cover will only evoke a raucous 
laugh from crows. You’ve got to make like 
you absolutely aren’t there. 


with the many thousands that come 
in, it would be rather awkward if 
they came down from all directions, 
so their procedure is similar to the 
orderly flights of scheduled planes 
coming into an airport. 

After a certain amount of shoot- 
ing, the crows get wise and hike out 
of their originally decided roost, and 
head for another part of the rookery. 
It is at this time that a crow call be- 
comes even handier for the crows will 
mill around circling a valley in sep- 
arate groups until one group makes a 
decision to come down. If again you 
choose another intercepting point, 
you may more readily call them close 
enough to the ground for some fast 
shooting, as they travel towards their 
newly appointed spot. 


When spring rolls around, crows 
no longer congregate in a rookery, 
but rather take over oak groves in 
small groups for mating. Here they 
build rough nests of twigs and these 
are often mistaken for squirrel nests 


atop the oaks. Spring and summer 
crow hunting then can become a 
sort of hopping around oak grove 
hunting. By car, likely looking groves 
can be found, and while hidden well 
in these, you can call crows in, using 
your owl again. Since the crows are 
quite wary, however, the hunter’s ap- 
proach will often be noticed by 
scouts which hang-out in the topmost 
tree in the grove. Usually, one crow 
sits perched high in the treetop and 
one lower down, and apparently ap- 
proach from any direction is detected. 
If you don’t have a gun in your hand 
little happens, but if you do, you're 
in for a raucous “chewing” as the 
crows band into small groups just 
out of sight or gun range and an- 
nounce your arrival in no uncertain 
terms. Occasionally, even then, after 
about a fifteen minute wait, a call 
might bring them in. Two calls used 
by two hunters are much better than 
one, for when blown together sounds 
are muted and fakes don’t seem as 
distinguishable to the crows. Since 
they’re particularly curious, they'll 
often float a scout over your position, 
and even a group might come in. 
This is especially true if you have a 
balsa wood owl perched atop a near- 
by bough of a sapling about ten feet 
high and shake it back and forth 
with an extended chunk of string 
from a hidden vantage point behind 
a larger tree or in a blind. Complete 
concealment is almost a necessity in 
hunting the crow. When the crows 
come over a few fast shots can be had, 
but when the crows disappear after 
these shots, the best thing to do is to 
take off again for another grove a 
mile or two away and start all over 
again. Your chances of getting the 
crows back more than once in a grove 
are pretty slim. 

There’s really nothing better for 
keeping the feel of your shotgun and 
keeping your eye sharp than a good 
crow hunt. 


The End 
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Wyoming 


Forty-first In A Series 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved, if desired, without damaging 
the magazine by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Land Area 
Wyoming County contains 258,496 
acres of which 160,196 acres are 
forested. Publicly owned land totals 
29,357 acres, including 28,064 acres 
of State Game Lands. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Lehigh Valley and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
lines. The Roosevelt Highway (U.S. 
6), the Lackawanna Trail (U. S. 11) 
and other important highways tra- 
verse the county, which has 270 miles 
of improved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector Thomas 
W. Meehan, R. D. 2, Mehoopany, has 
jurisdiction over the following town- 
ships: Meshoppen, Windham, 
Mehoopany, Eaton, North Moreland, 
Falls, Exeter, Overfield, Tunkhan- 
nock, Lemon, Washington, Nichol- 
son, Clinton. 

District Game Protector Richard 
R. Roth, 48 Slocum Avenue, Tunk- 
hannock, has jurisdiction over the 
following townships: North Branch, 
Forkston, Noxen, and Monroe. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Harland Reynolds, 4 
Spruce Street, Tunkhannock, repre- 
sents the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion in this county. 


Agriculture 
Since Wyoming County lies mainly 





County 


in an area of high plateaus and is 
deeply dissected, the country presents 
a broken aspect. The soil is fairly 
fertile and in the alluvial flats near 
the streams it is remarkably rich. The 
county’s leading occupations are 
dairying and agriculture with 57,125 
acres under cultivation. 


Industry 


Lumber and its remanufacture and 
the production of leather and rubber 
goods are the leading industries. 
Flagstone is shipped throughout the 
United States. The floor of the chapel 
at Duke University is Wyoming 
county flagstone, while considerable 
quantities of this flagstone were used 
in the Nebraska State Capitol. 


History 


Wyoming county was separated 
from Luzerne county in 1842 and 
given the name associated in Penn- 
sylvania history with a lower section 
of the Susquehanna, the Pittston, 
Forty Fort region, where in the sum- 
mer of 1778 the Wyoming Valley 
Massacre occurred. Between 1769 and 
1787 spasmodic war was waged for 
control of the Wyoming Valley ter- 
ritory by settlers from Connecticut, 
known as the Yankees, and settlers 
from Pennsylvania, known as _ the 
Pennamites. During the Revolution 
they joined arms against the Tories 
and the Indians. The Pennsylvania 
legislature in 1787 established the 
claims of the Connecticut settlers and 
paid the Pennamites for their claims. 
The result of the struggle was the 
establishment of many New England 
families between Wilkes-Barre and 
the New York line. The county still 
shows many signs of the strong New 
England influence which was behind 
its early development. 
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Wyoming county has many inter- 
esting communities and points of in- 
terest. Meshoppen was an Indian 
settlement and the name is freely 
translated as meaning “place of 
beads.” It was settled about 1742 and 
until the coming of the railroads was 
an important stagecoach town. Skin- 
ner’s Eddy was named for Ebenezer 
Skinner and an eddy in the Susque- 
hanna River at this point. Skinner 
built a tavern there about 1792. 
Christy Mathewson, famous big 
league baseball pitcher, was born at 
Factoryville. Wyoming is one of 17 
counties in the State bearing Indian 
names. A two-track concrete viaduct 
of the D. L. & W. Railroad, 240 feet 
high and 2,375 feet long, crosses 
Tunkhannock Creek at Nicholson. 
When it was built in 1915, it was the 
highest concrete railroad -bridge in 
the world. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Small lakes scattered over the coun- 
ty’s high plateau land have made the 
county a popular region for summer 
homes and vacationists. Lake Carey 
and Lake Winola are two of the 
largest lakes. 

Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and length 





or area of stocked waters) include; | 
Beaver Run—brook trout—Noxen, Rt, 7 
29—3 miles; Bowmans Creek—brown / 
and rainbow trout—Noxen, Rt. 29-8 7 
miles; Mehoopany Creek—brown and 
rainbow trout—Forkston, Rt. 87—15 
miles; Mehoopany Creek, N. Br.— 4 
brook and rainbow trout—Forkston—7 } 
miles; Meshoppen Creek, W. Br.— 7 
brook trout—Meshoppen, Rt. 6—3 7 
miles; Carey Lake—black bass—Tunk- 
hannock, Rt. 28—200 Acres; Cham- 
berlin Pond—black bass—Jennings- 
ville, Rt. 187—47 Acres; Mud Pond— 
black bass—Lake Carey, Rt. 29-75 
Acres; Oxbow Lake—black bass— 
Tunkhannock —60 Acres; Susque- 
hanna River, N. Br.—black bass— 
Falls, Rt. 309—46 miles; Tunkhan- 
nock Creek—black bass—Tunkhan- 
nock—13 miles; Winola Lake—black 
bass—Lake Winola, Rt. 6—198 acres. 

























Recreation—Hunting 


Wyoming County offers good hunt- 
ing for forest game species, including 
bear, deer, wild turkey, squirrels, 
grouse, and rabbits. One large tract 
of State Game Lands, Number 57, is 
located in the southwestern region of 
the county near Noxen. It contains 
28,064 acres. 


The railroad viaduct crossing Tunkhannock Creek at Nicholson. 


Photo Courtesy Pa. Highway Dept. 
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White Magic 


By John Day 


ta ALL the stirring year-round 
saga of outdoors unlimited, there 
is no magic that can equal the sud- 
den, silent quick-change artistry of 
the snows of winter. The fro%en hills 
lie waiting, bound and numb, clamped 
in the icy bite of the steel jaws of 
Boreas. The threat of blizzard hovers 
like an angry, upraised fist about to 
strike. The countryman stands in his 
doorway and hears a fox’s shivering 
bark stab across the wind-blown hills. 
Then mystic midnight halts the 
braggart wind and quietly falls the 
snow upon the land. “He giveth snow 
like wool,” sings the Psalmist. “He 
scattereth the hoarfrost like ashes.” 
And when morning dawns the white 
magic has breathed frost webs on 
window panes, transformed pump 
and gate and rock pile into strange 
and wondrously beautiful phantoms, 
and clothed the bare brown hills in 
soft warm robes of purest white. 
The outdoorsman seeks open 
country when a driving storm smokes 
through the woodlands. Trudging 
eagerly into the wind, his face up- 
turned to feel the gentle sting of the 
flakes on cheek and lip, he finds that 
the familiar landscape is suddenly 
Strange and unreal. The row of 
maples close by the roadway stands 
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dark and solid against the drift of the 
storm. Beyond the maples a few corn 
shocks are barely visible in the 
opaque melee. Beyond that there is 
nothing but the white mystery. 

Snowflakes have very different char- 
acteristics, depending upon the quad- 
rant of the storm. The cyclonic 
nature of winter’s storms signifies a 
constant whirl about the advanc- 
ing storm center. This whirl moves 
as do the hands of a clock, so 
that an approaching storm usually 
shows up first as an east wind. When 
the storm center passes over the east 
wind dies down for a more or less 
quiet period and then the wind shifts 
and gradua!lv veers to the west and 
north, bringing clearing, cold 
weather. 
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Take your watch dial for a map, 
the north at twelve o'clock, and 
watch how the snow flakes change as 
the next storm swirls over. When the 
wind blows from between twelve and 
three the flakes are big, wooly, wet 
tufts of soft snow. As the wind shifts 
past three and before it reaches six, 
the flakes grow lighter and often 
threaten to turn into rain. Sometimes 
for a brief spell they come down in 
little hard pellets. 

Then as the wind passes six and 
heads around toward nine, the flakes 
become still smaller, lighter and 
more perfect in design. It is when 
the storm is in this quadrant that the 
fancy flakes the photographers love 
put in their appearance. Finally as 
the wind shifts to the fourth quad- 
rant there is little or no snow, the 
skies begin to clear, and the storm 
is on its way elsewhere. 

The January wind has been put- 
ting in long hours of overtime among 
the tall trees on the ridge behind the 
house. No forty-hour week for this 
roistering fellow. I hear him practic- 
ing at his drums out there in the 
bedtime darkness and on more than 
one midnight occasion recently his 
wild music has brought me full 
awake to revel in the crashing rhythm 
of his swaggering passage along the 
tree top highways. He’s got a serious 
job to do up there on the ridge. His 
task is to prune out all dead wood 
and weak-rooted saplings. But he be- 
lieves in singing while he works, 
much to the delight of countrymen 
everywhere. 


There are other months with more 
windy reputations than January, but 
the countryman is more conscious of 
the big talk in the tree tops as the 
new year gets under way. When it 
gets lonesome up there on the ridge 
the wind sometimes comes knocking 
at the door. The countryman hears 
him muttering down the road, trying 
the gate on its complaining hinges 
and shuffling among the sodden, 
heaped-up leaves by the garden. 
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January’s wind is a creature of 
many moods. When he comes out of 
the west he’s a storming bully, bang- 
ing shutters and blowing shingles 
right off the roof. But when he comes 
gray and cold out of the east he’s 
down on his luck and wails as sadly 
as a professional mourner. The 
countryman hears the east wind 
keening along the dripping eaves and 
burrows deeper under the blankets. 

And then one fine day the January 
wind. Perhaps a few of them do even 
on its balmy breath those enticing 
odors of the tropics that come to our 
frozen land only when spring is stir- 
ring far to the southward. One sniff 
of this intoxicating air sets the great 
horned owl to house hunting in the 
timberlands. 

Before movies and television in- 
tervened, small boys knew all about 
wind. Perhaps a few of them do even 
yet. Particularly those March and 
April winds which show little mercy 
to kite strings, and the after school 
breezes which spin whittled pin- 
wheels so satisfactorily. 

Varied treasures hitch rides on the 
January wind. When in the right 
quarter he brings the eerie midnight 
whistle of a distant train—a lonely, 
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distance-thinned sound. On nights of 
fog he freights the tangy odor of the 
neighboring barns. And always in 
his nightly rounds he echoes the talk 
of trees which contemplate weather 
changes long overdue. 

Once in a while in summer you 
can see the wind, watch it ripple 
recklessly across a meadow and slip 
under the fence. But the January 
wind don’t believe in showing him- 
self. He believes in blowing where 
he “listeth” and will pounce sud- 
denly to send a clump of leaves 
scurrying, then just as suddenly 
double in his tracks and whirl the 
dervish leaves back into a neat pile. 

The countryman walks out in the 
mid-winter evening when the snow 
has laid its mantle on the hills and 
built cornices along the brooks. Orion 
greets him from the old familiar cor- 
ner of the sky, and the Dog Star 
hangs like a lamp amid the bare 
branches of the oaks on the far ridge. 
To meditate in the night watches 
while the magnificent procession 
wheels slowly overhead is to know 
indeed that the heavens declare the 
glory of the Almighty. 

From Jupiter our earth would be 
but a tiny star. From Sirius it would 
no doubt be invisible. In the face 
of such immensity our troubles are 
“insect cares” indeed. As imagination 
leaps into depth beyond depth of 
space, layer after layer of perversity 
and smallness seem cast off from the 
spirit. In the silence of the midnight. 
while the moon’s bright plowshare 
turns a silver furrow through the 
stubble fields of stars, the country- 
man taps anew the primal sources 
which sustain every man. 

There is neither beginning nor end 
to the beauty of the land. There is 
the quiet majesty of the broad farm- 
ing valley after a night of snow. 
There is the nobility of hemlock- 
skirted mountains white and regal 
against a winter sky. There is neither 
shape nor size to the beauty of the 
land. It may be the flaming horizon, 


a frost-rimmed brooklet, or a rabbit 
track beneath the thorn bush. 

A winter cloud no bigger than a 
button, drifting along the broad 
highways of the sky, can change the 
personality of the land. Every subtle 
change in time and weather is re- 
flected in the moody land. And at 
night, when the hounds of wind go 
hunting in the heavens, no man 
knows what the prey or where it 
takes its flight. The countryman un- 
covers one ear to hear the cold flurry 
of dry leaves, or the sudden burst of 
snow along the eaves, and _ hastily 
turns over to dream again of April 
days. 

Winter is generally regarded as the 
(lead season. Spring and summer and 
autumn wear the colors and stage the 
pageantry, and in winter all things 
die until the resurgence of another 
springtide. Actually there is no dead 
season. Nature does not perish when 
she casts off her apparel in the late 
fall. Gathering her forces to herself, 
she prepares for new effort. There are 
no snows so deep but somewhere in 
the firs the crossbill holds his sign of 
the sacred legend—no ice so thick but 
under it the warm current stirs. 

The countryman knows that spring 
is on the way when the seed catalogs 
arrive. Snug by the fireside. buried 
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under an avalanche of colortul pros- 
pectuses, he can almost smell the 
fresh-turned loam. Somehow or other 


his pipe smoke has acquired the 
aroma of warm April rain. Now 
comes the time of great decision. 


Shall he try that new hybrid, pic- 
tured so glowingly, or stick to the 
old reliable Golden Cross Bantam? 
Shall he order those new sweet peas, 
or admit he can’t grow these prima 
donnas and let well enough alone? 

Brother Groundhog breaks into 
the news with a bang when February 
steps across the threshold. Chances 
are he’s dead to the world in his cozy 
sleeping quarters while all the fuss 
goes on upstairs as to whether or not 
he saw his shadow. But long before 
the groundhog legend was spawned 
ancient weather seers were saying, “If 
Candlemas Day be fair and bright, 
winter will have another flight.” 

My favorite feathered songster, the 
songsparrow, was chanting away at 
his matins when the first February 
sunlight fell across the hills. I had 
heard him off and on through Janu- 
ary, but on this morning his music 
was so insistent that I hunted out 
hiking garb and took off down the 
valley. Somewhere on the far hillside 
a Carolina wren had also caught the 
mood of the morning and traded 
song for song with my sparrow friend. 


High in a tree on the hillside be. 
hind the house I discovered the gray 
paper shroud which had been a tre. 
mendous hornets’ nest last summer, 
It hung there above the trail like a 


Japanese lantern. Other countrymen |)/ 


had also seen it, and someone had 
wrecked it badly with shotgun fire. 

I could not help but wonder how 
many hornet-hours of labor had gone 
into the construction of that weather- 
proof paper house. Hours of patient 
effort scraping wood fibre from old 
buildings and fence posts and the 
tomato stakes in my garden. Count 
less hours afield hunting and haul 
ing home the spiders and catefpillars 
and flies which were chewed up into 
cannibal soup for the fat youngsters 
in the wheel-like apartments inside 
that paper walled nursery. 

Now the hunter is home from the 
hills and the masons who plastered 
up those gray sidings have buzzed off 
to bee heaven. Somewhere on the 
hillside, snug under stones or bits of 
bark, are the few queens chosen to 
ride out the rigors of winter and 
start a new crop of artizans to plas- 
tering and huntsmen 
when the sun again stands high in 
the noonday sky. 

February is quite a month. The 
countryman pulls and hauls for all 
he’s worth during this shortest month 
which always somehow seems the 
longest. In February, with spring just 
out ahead, there is everything to 
hope for and nothing to regret. 
March brings the spring, but it is in 
February that the dream is born. 

On the hillside near the tree which 
carries the hornets’ nest, a clump of 
bladdernut shrubs has taken firm 
foothold. The countryman carefully 
negotiates many rods of slippery foot- 
ing just to stand there like an over- 
grown baby and rattle the clicking 
bladdernut castanets in their paper 


thin cases. 
The End 
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RIENDS of the writer, and those 
who have read my articles and col- 
ums “for too many years to tell,” 
think of me only as a bird dog man. 
But I’m a hound man at heart! I 
have owned both pointers and set- 
ters, have long loved them and all 
that they stand for—but, if truth be 
told, it’s a cultivated taste. 
HOUND! The very word is magic. 
How many of you have read “The 
Voice of Bugle Ann’? Or seen the 
magnificent movie that was made 
from the story? Or sat at night, as I 
have, in a lonely cabin, lighted only 
by a great log fire, and listened to 
the drifting music of the hounds? 
Whether they be running fox or 
‘coon, you will dream away the hours 
and not want any thought of sleep 
to steal a minute of it from you. 
Exactly fifty years ago, with a 
friend who could hit them, I took 
my first train trip to hunt quail. This 
friend took his setter and I had a fine 
pointer that an older friend had 


and Whasic 


By Horace Lytle 


loaned me. This he should not have 
done—nor should I have accepted. 
But I didn’t know any better then 
and as for his kindness, I wouldn’t 
know what to say. The fact remains 
that no man should borrow, nor 
should any man lend, a fine dog of 
any breed. Possibly that wasn’t real- 
ized so fully a half-century ago. 

That first, away-from-home hunt 
holds many memories still. We 
brought home lots of birds, all of 
which were bagged by my partner. I 
hadn’t yet learned to hit anything 
flying, but was middling fair on run- 
ning rabbits. One night I heard of 
a hound that could be bought—and 
buy him I did. This much to the dis- 
gust of my pal who had to hunt birds 
alone for the rest of our stay. But 
he had gained the use of a second 
dog, for I had no more time for the 
pointer. 

My close association with canines 
of various breeds covers something 
more than half a century. They long 
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The Basset hound can often make an 
excellent pheasant dog. 


ago won, and will always hold, my 
deep love and respect. I have known 
a few individual dogs as close to 
“human” as anything can be that is 
denied the use of actual language. I 
do not believe the capacity of dogs, 
hounds included, is limited to mere 
instinct. I think I could prove to the 
contrary. From long experience, I 
can tell stories to match any man’s— 
if there be no departure from truth. 
All of which brings up my pet peeve! 
There -is no need to try guilding the 
lily, as is too often attempted. Dogs 
are wonderful enough as they are! I 
do not believe they can drive a car, 
fire a furnace, cook a meal, shave you 
or cut your hair. I know that some 
dogs are smarter than others—so are 
some humans. 


Nor do I believe any canine jack- 
of-all-trades can be expected to hold 
a candle to a top-flight individual of 
the specialists. No one canine will 
run coon, fox, cougar, rabbits, point 
birds, retrieve ducks, whip a fighting 
bull terrier; out-trail a Bloodhound 
in finding a lost child, go to ground 
for badger—or what have you. Yet 
every now and then, the gullible pub- 
lic is preyed upon by propaganda 
featuring some new breed that “does 
it all,” 


Which brings up a case in point. 
Many years ago I was solicited to 





help publicize a certain “do-it-all” 
breed that was then coming into 
vogue. I was invited to come up and 
hunt rabbits over some of these dogs, 
to “see for myself,” and I accepted 
the invitation. The next morning my 
host loaded six of his dogs in the 
car. Then he asked me please to wait 
just a few minutes—that he’d be right 
back. 


And shortly, true to his word, he 
was back—but leading a_ beagle! 
That’s something I’ve never forgot- 
ten, for that day the little hound did 
all of the hunting that was done. Not 
a single individual of the breed on 
which I was supposed to sell myself 
showed any indication that he had 
gone along for anything but the ride! 
And that, I believe, is how you will 
usually find it in any such case. 


Rabbits withstand the greatest 
hunting pressure of any game; more 
ammunition is directed their way 
than at any other species, furred or 
feathered. But hunting rabbits with- 
out a hound, at least for this writer's 
money, would be very much like 
drinking pop—no kick to it. The 
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hound for rabbits, of course, is the ~ 


beagle, with bassets forging forward 


strongely in recent years. 


I am not, and could not be, in ~ 


favor of hunting deer with hounds | 


in Pennsylvania. But there are other 


sections where the same conditions ~ 


do not exist and where hounds are 


properly legal. Archibald Rutledge, ~ 


late of Pennsylvania but now back at 


his delightful ancestral home in South | 


Carolina, hunts his deer with hounds. 


And in Florida, where deer hunting 


is also practiced with hounds, the 


Beagle is the favored deer-dog for ™ 


that state. 


But the hound men of Pennsyl- ~ 
vania have plenty of use for their | 
hounds. There is so much other game 7 
for which hound breeds, especially — 


the smaller ones, are well adapted. 
This applies not only to fur—but 7 
even to feather. The pheasant hap- | 
pens to be a bird for which the Beagle | 
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can be trained—with the Basset, be- 
cause slower, perhaps better still. 
Why, I have a good friend who uses 
his Bassets for pheasants—and even 
grouse. I’m not saying that I could 
myself work up much enthusiasm 
over trying to hunt grouse with any 
trailing canine, but I do not hold 
that same conviction so strongly 
where the ringneck is concerned, In 
fact, one of the strongest fascinations 
of the pheasant is the almost endless 
number of variations that occur in 
his hunting. 

Herb Kendrick, who writes-dog for 
GAME NEWS, moved to Pennsyl- 
vania from West Virginia. He had 
hunted both quail and grouse, but 
had never even seen a pheasant until 
our first hunt. One bird at which I 
shot dropped like a bomb. It had 
flushed wild with no dog near. We 
were hunting with setters and never 
did recover that bird. My setter 
hadn’t seen the bird fall. When called 
over to retrieve, he was half-hearted. 


More interested in live game than 
dead, he would not put his nose to 
ground to try picking up the trail. 
The more I urged, the less interest 
he showed. His only thought was to 
be let alone, to get on out of there 
and find another. And that’s how it 
finally ended. My shot had wasted a 
piece of game—which I hate (and we 
all should) more than anything that 
can occur on a hunt. 

What had happened to that pheas- 
ant? I wouldn’t know. It might have 
been stone dead—that’s how it looked 
when it dropped—and we may just 
have failed in picking it up, espe- 
cially when given no help by the dog. 
Or the bird may have been able to 
run, though not fly, and legged it 
off in the cover. Oh sure—had “Spot” 
seen it fall, he’d have worked hard 
to find it, and might have. But what 
I’m leading to is that probably a Bas- 
set or Beagle would have delivered 
that bird. 

Which brings up something else 


These are the dogs which have made history as the “hounds who bark treed.” Count- 
less Pennsylvanians consider a well-trained ’coon hound as the best of any breed. 
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about hounds that always both inter- 
ests and amazes me: the fact that 
many of them become good retrievers. 
It seems almost “agin’’ nature for 
them but my friend Carl Smith gets 
good retrieving from his Bassets and 
so do many others. One thing is sure: 
let any game, dead or alive, be on the 
ground and a good hound will us- 
ually find it. 


Of course, to hunt pheasants with 
hounds calls for sturdy legs to keep 
up. But it “sho-nuff” can be a lot of 
fun to have a little hound sing on 
a trail, keeping you _ constantly 
warned to “Watch out—it won’t be 
long now!” And all the time you 
know, whether the bird does or not, 
that his only chance to elude that 
keen trailing nose is to flush. In due 
time the pheasant will come to that 
conclusion himself—and that’s when 
you want to be close enough to per- 
form. It’s not quite like hunting with 
a pointing dog—but it’s sure effective 
and fun. Besides, there is the mixed- 
bag angle. Many of us love to eat 
rabbits. I do! But hunting with a 
pointer or setter, I won’t even look 
at one. You don’t dare spoil a bird 
dog by showing any interest in fur 
yourself. That’s something you don’t 
have to worry about with a hound. 
You can take your fun as you find it. 


For a good many years I was in 
the advertising business. One time a 
man came to see me whose firm was 
wondering about going into the man- 
ufacture of sleeping bags. I had no 
idea of the potential market for such 
a product, but was interested in it. 
Finally a modest advertising cain- 
paign was launched. Via the grape- 
vine I had heard that the firm figured 
they would have to sell 4,000 bags 
the first year for the campaign to pay. 
So when the president asked me how 
many bags I thought we would sell, 
I announced (just for the heck of it), 
that I'd be disappointed if we failed 
to sell 10,000! That almost choked 
him. It might have choked me if we 
had failed by too much. Actually we 


sold 30,000 bags that first year! But 
that’s not what I started to tell. 

Down in Mississippi I had a friend 
with whom I hunted quail every 
winter. Whit owned a general store 
in a town so tiny that there was but 
one other store, a cotton gin, a half 
dozen homes—and that’s all. I didn’t 
think Whit could sell many sleeping 
bags but wanted to try something 
out. I’ve seen it get pretty cold down 
there at times, when we'd pile on 
blankets till weighted down. Sleep- 
ing bags give warmth without weight. 
So one time when Whit was visiting 
me, I sought his cooperation in try- 
ing to move a few bags. He said he'd 
gladly try, and I had a bag shipped 
to him. I had told him it would be 
subject to return if he could not sell 
it. 

It wasn’t very long before Whit 
paid for that bag and ordered an- 
other. Then another—and another— 
and another—until he had sold and 
paid for 25. About that time I went 
down for my annual hunt and could 
hardly wait to hear the story on the 
sale of those sleeping bags. 

“Well, I'll tell you how it was,” 
he said. “You know how they run 
fox at night. Build a fire and sit 
around it listening to the hounds, 
One day a fox hunter came in, 
studied that bag awhile, and finally 
bought it. Now they all own bags. 
When the hounds strike, their owners 
curl up in their bags and enjoy the 
music all snug and cozy They say 
it’s wonderful.” 


The mystery of scent in any canine 
holds greatest fascination. Mere man 
is none too sure of any of it. We may 
theorize, but .can prove little with 
too much assurance. It does seem 
certain that there are many angles 
from which trailing scent, in the 
case of a hound, differs from working 
body scent, in the case of pointer or 
setter. And in other ways the two 
overlap. One can lay a trail, of course, 
for a hound and thus study phases of 
scent impossible to test similarly in 
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Photo by Henry M. Blatner 


The break-away is always a thrilling moment in a ’coon hound field trial. The hounds 
are set down on a course over which a drag, containing the scent, has been used. 


the case of other hunting breeds. 

One of the greatest canine students 
is Dr. Leon F. Whitney whose spe- 
cialty is Bloodhounds. He _ also 
breeds Redbones and others and is 
an ardent coonhunter. I’ve tried to 
study everything Dr. Whitney has 
written and one of his most fascinat- 
ing books is titled BLOOD- 
HOUNDS. I enjoyed every word of 
it but especially his comments on 
scent. For full value you should read 
it yourselves, but I'll here give you 
just one brief quotation: “Several 
times I have tried to follow trails in 
the late afternoon when it was dry 
and have found the dogs unable to 
do anything. I have tied them out 
of the sun and then in the evening, 
after the dew has gathered and the 
temperature was lower, have seen 
them run on the same trail they 
couldn’t follow at a walk hours 
earlier.” 


That one gets me! Apparently the 
time element of scent is of less con- 
sequence than the atmospheric condi- 
tions under which it is followed. It 
would seem that the older the scent, 
the harder to follow. But Whitney 
disproves that in the quotation above. 
What it all gets down to is that any- 
thing about canines is full of fascina- 
tion—and that goes especially for 
hounds, big or little. 

May you all have fullest fun with 
yours—and be good to them. 

The End 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The fastest living bird or mam- 
mal is the humming bird. It has the 
highest rate of any warm-blooded 
creature. 
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Fh. Saga of the — Yy Sua £ 


By Harvey R. Frantz 


For the past century ornithologists 
have been searching for the winter 
home of the Chimney Swift, one of 
North America’s most common birds. 
Every fall large flocks converge on 
northern Florida and_ southern 
Georgia. Suddenly they disappear, 
not to be seen again until the fol- 
lowing spring. 

More than 375,000 of these birds 
had been banded between 1934 and 
1944 but never was a band returned 
or even reported outside the United 
States. It was one of nature’s mysteries 
that seemed to defy solution. 

A band of hungry South Ameri- 
can Indians, an itinerant jungle 
trader and an alert American engi- 
neer finally solved the question that 
puzzled ornithologists since the early 
1800's. 

In the late fall of 1943 along a 
tributary of Napo River in northern 
Peru a wandering band of Indians 
noticed numerous small birds hover- 
ing over a huge hollow tree. The 
birds would fly around the top of the 
tree, then suddenly vanish into the 
depths. When the last bird had dis- 
appeared, the Indians went to work. 
While same of them climbed up the 
llana-draped surrounding trees, 
others collected brush and firewood 
which they stacked in front of an 
opening at the base of the tree. The 
Indians aloft cut palm leaves which 
were laid across the top of the hollow 
tree and weighed down with hard- 
wood branches. 


When the top was sealed, the In- 
dians lighted the collected material 
and pushed it into the ground open- 
ing of the tree. Dense clouds of smoke 
issued forth, some curling back 
around the ground opening but 
most of it going up and seeping 
through the leafy roof. Within a few 


minutes the thud of little bodies fall- 
ing inside the tree could be heard. 

Gathering their game and putting 
them in palm leaf baskets, made on 
the spot, the Indians took them back 
to camp. There they were turned 
over to the women and children to 
prepare a form of stew. 

Suddenly one of the women jumped 
up and, running over to the chief, 
handed him a small aluminum band. 
Amazed and a bit frightened, he held 
it gingerly, then nets ae it on the 
ground. Then another band was 
found, then another. A total of 13 
bands were found among the birds 
killed. 

Realizing that it was something 
out of the ordinary and might be an 
evil omen, the chief put the bands in 
his hut. A few months later a trader 
passing down the river was presented 
with the bands by the Indians who, 
although afraid to destroy them, 
wanted to get rid of them. 

The trader, realizing their prob- 
able importance to the authorities, 
took them. He eventually met an 
American engineer in the field who 
immediately recognized them as bird 
bands of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The bands were turned over 
to the U. S. Embassy in Lima and in 
turn forwarded to the States. 

The recovery and identification of 
these bands helped solve the mystery 
by proving that a portion of the 
winter home of the Chimney Swift is 
in northern Peru. The swifts also 
probably winter in the northern 
Amazon Basin which would include 
Colombia and part of Brazil. 

It took some hungry Peruvian In- 
dians, an itinerant jungle trader and 
an alert American engineer to answer 


the century-old a Where 
does the Chimney Swift winter? 
. The End 
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Maine Boasts Big Bucks 


One interesting sidelight on deer 
hunting “down east” is gaining na- 
tional publicity. Starting in 1949, the 
Maine Development Commission has 
sponsored “The Biggest Bucks in 
Maine” Club. Any hunter is eligible 
for membership in this unique club, 
the only qualification being that he 
(or she) bag a 200-pound deer or 
heavier. Shoulder’ patches dre 
awarded to successful deer hunters. 

In 1949, 837 bucks were entered in 
the club. In 1950, 664 deer qualified. 
In 1951, 804 bucks of more than 200 
pounds live weight were entered and 
the 1952 take totalled 848. Complete 
results of the 1953 season are not yet 
available but by late October, ten 
members had already been enrolled 
in the club. The 1953 deer season in 
Maine opened in five northern coun- 
ties October 21 with a statewide open- 
ing on November 1. The season 
ended November 30. Maine has for 
years had so-called “any-deer” seasons 
during which hunters have the choice 
of either a buck or an antlerless deer. 


Heaviest buck shot in the 1952 sea- 
son weighed 403 pounds before it was 
dressed out. Arthur Vieneiri, of North 
Anson, was the lucky hunter. His 
deer matched another of 403 pounds 
for top honors in the club to date, 
Earl Laviana, of Meridan, Connecti- 
cut, shooting a buck of equal weight 
near Edmunds, Maine, in the 1950 
season. Statistics on the 1952 season 
show 43 deer were entered which 
weighed more than 300 pounds live 
weight each. (Live weight is esti- 
mated by adding 30 percent to the 
dressed weight.) Fifty-six women have 
made the club, one of whom shot a 
359-pound buck in 1949. 


Number of Summer-Fall Deer 
Killings Excessive 


Game authorities noted a rash of 
violations in recent months in the 
ten-county north-central division. 

From January 1, 1953, until the 
middle of November, 109 cases of un- 
lawful deer killing had been success- 
fully prosecuted in that area alone. 
Almost all of them dated since early 
July. The number of cases and fines 
imposed, about $15,000, established 
an all-time high in this division for 
the period named. 

A revision of the Game Law that 
became effective July 28, 1953, pro- 
vides that the unlawful killing of a 
deer in close season shall, in addition 
to a $100 fine, bring a mandatory 
denial of hunting and trapping privi- 
leges for a period of three years. 





Photo Courtesy Lebanon Daily News 


Most hunters hunt a lifetime without 
seeing one of nature’s rarities. But Leonard 
Cobb, of Jonestown, not only saw but col- 
lected this rare, albino pheasant while 
hunting alone during the 1953 small game 
season. 
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Lack of Winter Game Feed 
Causes Concern 


The problem of natural winter 
food for wildlife in the wooded 


northern Pennsylvania areas is Caus- 
ing the Game Commission real con- 


cern. Game Protectors and other 
qualified observers class the present 
mast crop (nuts) a poor one, far 
short of that needed to supply the 
state’s wildlife with subsistence dvr- 
ing the perilous cold months ahead. 
Wild turkeys, especially, will need 
help, even if the winter is only of 
average severity. Otherwise, the flock 
may experience a drastic setback, 
wildlifers and outdoorsmen believe. 

The Game Commission has 
doubled its winter feeding budget, an 
indication of the way the authorities 
view the situation. Game men say ear 
corn is by far the best all-around feed. 
It provides the sustenance and body 
heat needed in winter. 


PGC Photo by Parlaman 


Wire basket jeeders, simple to construct, 
should be placed out of reach of deer. 
They should be constructed where squir- 
rels will shell the corn for wild turkeys. 
The Boy Scouts, shown at right, are per- 
forming a valuable service in keeping a 
typical basket feeder filled. 


Many sportsmen’s clubs form game fee. 
ing caravans when wildlife needs supple- 
mental feed in winter. The Punxsutawney 
Sportsmen’s Club typifies this commendable 
action. Members often assist local game pro- 
tectors in this work. The group .shown 
above distributed almost 40 bushels of corn 
in three sections of their hunting grounds 
during January, 1951. Left to right: C. 
Dawson, Ist V.P.; C. T. Shankoskey, Sec- 
retary; G. H. Elenberger, President; Chas. 
Rhue, Deputy. Game Protector; District 
Game Protectots George Dieffenderfer and 
George Shirey. 
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1953 Muskrat Trapping Season 
Closes January 16 


Thousands of trappers who began 
making their sets for muskrats at the 
beginning of the 1953 open season on 
November 28 are reminded that all 
traps must be lifted by 12 noon, Janu- 
ary 16, 1954. The muskrat, an aquatic 
rodent, is much sought for its dark, 
glossy brown pelt. It is the most 
abundant furbearer in Pennsylvania 
and provides trappers with their 
greatest cash return. Muskrat popula- 
tions are reported to be about nor- 
mal in the state and a good take of 
the valuable animals is expected. Un- 
like the sagacious mink (trapped 
from November 9 to January 1), the 
muskrat is more easily trapped. A 
large percentage of those seeking the 
“marsh rabbit” are farm boys. To 
them, the thrill of trapping and the 
desirability of dollars in their jeans 
provide plenty of incentive. 


Emotional Control Would Prevent 
Many Hunter Casualties 


Authentic reports of hunter-gun 
casualties that occurred during the 
early days of the 1953 small game 
season are arriving at the Game Com- 
mission’s central office. They provide 
facts whereby the authorities deter- 
mine which ones should be attri- 
buted to firearms in the hands of per- 
sons hunting wildlife. Some deaths 
classed as “hunting fatalities,” merely 
because they occurred on a hunting 
trip are not counted. Examples are: 
heart failure that could have claimed 
a victim during any period of over- 
exertion, or the automobile fatality 
enroute to or from the hunting 
ground. 


Apparently there were the same 
types of unnecessary shootings early 
in this year’s small game seasons as 
in previous years. It’s the same old 


| story, the “it can’t happen to me” 


individual who does some careless or 
stupid thing with his gun. 


Conymission Purchases New 
Game Land 


Shortly before the opening of the 
1953 small game season, the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission acquired 
title to about six square miles of 
mountainland in the Pocono Moun- 
tains in Monroe County. Beginning 
October 31st, sportsmen had access to 
this additional public hunting terri- 
tory. 

The tract will be known as State 
Game Lands No. 221. It is, for the 
most part, located west of Highway 
No. 90, which lies between East 
Stroudsburg and Mountainhome. A 
main public road into the new game 
land leads westward from the village 
of Cresco. 

Formerly known as the Howlett 
Estate tract, Game Lands No. 221 has 
good populations of deer, bear, 
grouse, gray squirrels, snowshoe rab- 
bits and raccoons. 

Fishermen also are happy about 
this purchase. Four trout streams, all 
tributaries to the famous Broadheads 
Creek, flow through the newly-ac- 
quired game land, offering good an- 
gling. 


Rabid Bat Bites Woman 


In the late winter and spring of 
1952 Pennsylvanians were much con- 
cerned over a rabies epidemic in wild 
animals and dogs that endangered 
humans as well as livestock. 

With the situation under control 
and folks back to normal pulse for 
over a year, suddenly a new twist. 
Last October, a woman in Boiling 
Springs, Cumberland County, was at- 
tacked and bitten by, of all things, a 
bat. Laboratory analysis showed the 
little creature was infected with 
rabies, and its victim underwent the 
severe treatment for the disease. This 
is only the second case of a bat carry- 
ing the disease to be reported in the 
United States. Health authorities 


stressed there is no evidence of a 
rabies epidemic in bats. 
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Photos Courtesy Pottsville Republican : aL 


Their antlers locked in a battle to the death, these two buck deer were found along ‘ 
Pine Creek, near Valley View, Pa., by boys at play in late October. Shown above are, 
left to right, Fritz Harner, who furnished the truck to haul out the deer, District Game 
Protector Ralph Shank, of Pine Grove, and Paul Wiest, of Sacramento, Deputy Game 
Protector. Below is a close-up of the two deer showing how the antlers became locked. It : 
is believed the larger deer, an 8-pointer, inflicted a fatal wound .behind the ear of the 4 , 
smaller 10-point buck. Although buck battles are common during the mating season, it is 
unusual for these fights to result in death for either of the contestants. aN 


’ 
Df, 
Game Law Violations and =| \ 
Fines G 
The tabulaton of game law prose- 
cutions and penalties brought during § 
the Game Commission’s fiscal year “ ¥ 
ending May 31, 1953, reveals a total 
of 5,041 prosecutions, for which $161,- 
735.01 was collected in penalties. 4 
This compares with a total of 4,645 7 \ 
prosecutions and $147,382 in penal- 4 
ties collected over the previous fiscal i) 
year. In other words, there were 396 7 ‘ 
more prosecutions, and $14,353.01 iy 
more was paid in fines last year than | 
the year before. : 
With the exception of the year 7 
1949-50, when $200,888.35 was col- 7 , 
lected for game law infractions in % 
Pennsylvania, last year’s fines aggre- § 


gated the highest amount ever col- | 
lected in a similar twelve-month Wie 
period. ; 
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S. EARL CARPENTER 


District Game Protector 
Doylestown 
Game Commission Service 27 years 


cfc QOfOryS 


Full time per diem service in various field assignments from July 1, — 
1927 to June 1, 1936; Bounty Claim Clerk, Harrisburg Office and © 
Traveling Game Protector from June 2, 1936 to January 1, 1939 — 
when he was promoted to his present position. 
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RODMAN C. CASE 


District Game Protector 
R. D. No. 1, Troy 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Assistant Game Protector and Traveling Game Protector 
from November 1, 1928 until March 1, 1937 when he was promoted 
to his present position. 








SAM B. REED 


District Game Protector 
Pine Grove Mills 
Game Commission Service 26 years 


Served as Game Refuge Keeper and Traveling Game Protector from 
May 16, 1928 to January 1, 1939 when he was promoted to his 
present position. 
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PHILLIP S. SLOAN 
















District Game Protector 
R. D. No. 1, Dalton 
Game Commission Service 26 years 


ws - Served as Assistant Game Protector from June 16, 1928 to September 
1939 1, 1934 when he was promoted to his present position, 
> 








JOSEPH M. CURTS (Retired) 


Former District Game Protector 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
State Service 26 years 


Served as Game Protector from August 16, 1913 until termination of 
service with the Game Commission October 21, 1931. Prior service 
with State Police from December 15, 1905 to August 15, 1913. 





AMBROSE GERHART (Retired) 


Former District Game Protector 
Souderton 


Game Commission Service 25 years 


his ; Served as Game Protector from November 1, 1926 until he retired 
D } October 3,. 1951. 
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Waltonians Establish New Youth 
Conservation Achievement 
Award 


A new program of recognition of 
youth achievement in natural re- 
source conservation has been an- 
nounced by the Izaak Walton League 
of America, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports. The first national 
awards, to a boy and girl of ‘teen 
age, are expected to be made in 
Chicago in conjunction with the 
League’s 32nd national convention 
on March Il, 12, and 13, 1954. 


The awards will consist of trophies 
and vacation trips to national parks 
and conservation “crisis spots.” The 
League’s national convention imme- 
diately follows the 19th North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference which will 
be held at Chicago’s Palmer House 
on March 8, 9, and 10. 


Elimination contests are to be held 
in the states, and the state winners— 
a boy and a girl each—are to attend 
a youth rally at the League conven- 
tion, at which time the national win- 
ners are to be chosen. 


The annual event will be open 
to any boy and girl between 13 and 
19 years of age, but the League ex- 
pects to work closely with existing 
youth organizations that provide con- 
servation instruction and incentive 
in their present program. An advisory 
committee is being built up to helo 
in the final determination of mini- 
mum standards the boys and girls will 
be expected to meet in order to be 
considered in the judging, which is 
to be done at the state level by a 
Governor’s Committee, and at the 
national level by a special committee 
selected by the League. 


The plan is described as not in- 
tended to duplicate any existing pro- 
gram, but to supplement, and to pro- 
vide additional incentive to the young 
people of the United States to par- 
ticipate in natural resources conserva- 
tion, restoration and management ac- 
tivities. 


Hunters Commended for Fire 
Safety Record 


During September and October, 
1953, when lack of rainfall presented 
a mounting fire hazard, not one single 
forest or field fire was attributed to 
hunters. Yet at various times during 
this record drought period, some 
10,600 bow and arrow deer hunters, 
an estimated 15,000 woodcock and 
dove hunter, and about 40,000 water- 
fowl hunters were afield. Logan J. 
Bennett, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission, has commended 
sportsmen for this fire safety record. 


1953 Duck Stamp Sales Reach 
New High 


More Federal “duck stamps” were 
sold in the fiscal year that ended June 
30, 1953, than in any previous year 
since the first issue in the series went 
on sale in 1934. According to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
a total of 2,296,628 stamps of the 
1952-53 issue was sold to hunters of 
migratory waterfowl, conservationists, 
and philatelists. This total represents 
an increase of 128,861 over the 1951- 
52 figure. 

Sold for $2.00 at post offices, the 
proceeds from duck stamp sales help 
finance the Federal Government's 


waterfowl refuge and law enforce-~ 


ment programs. Every individual 
over 16 years of age who hunts migra- 
tory waterfowl is required to have on 
his person a stamp of current issue 
with his signature written across the 
face. 

For the fifth straight year, Cali- 
fornia headed the list, with a sale of 
214,456 stamps, an increase of 41,320 
over the previous year. Other high- 
ranking States in which more than 
100,000 stamps were sold included 
Minnesota, Texas, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Illinois. In Pennsylvania, 
sales totalled 43,931 for an increase 
cf 3,295 over the previous year. 
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Whasel rapping 


By Larry J. Kopp 


HILE weasels are_ profitable 
and interesting to trap, they 
are not one of the easiest animals to 
catch. As a matter of fact some trap- 
rs feel that a wise old weasel is 
almost as difficult to catch as a fox. 
There are some peculiar aspects 
about weasels which must be well 
understood before one can expect to 
be successful. For one thing, weasels 
are noted for their preference to 
fresh food. They are quite destruc- 
tive because of this, That is they are 
not likely to eat tainted meat as 
would a skunk or opossum, and 
while a skunk might make several 
meals out of one kill, the weasel 
usually does not. 





This preference to fresh food pre- 
sents a problem to the trapper. This 
is particularly true during mild 
weather when flesh bait becomes 
tainted within a day or so after bait- 
ing the trap. It is true that such 
tainted meat attracts weasels, but 
somehow it does not hold the weasel’s 
interest long enough te be caught. 

A trapper would therefore do well 
to try and keep his traps baited with 
fresh bait, even if it necessitates 
operating a trapline for mice along 
with other animals. If a trapper really 
wants to do some serious weasel trap- 
ping, it should not be too much 
trouble to set out a dozen or more 
mice traps expressly for mice which 
may be used as fresh weasel bait. 

The value of scent in weasel trap- 
ping is almost as important as. in 
fox trapping. While a recently killed 


Photo by Karl Maslowski 


Young weasels, shown al the den entrance, will grow up to be splendid examples of 


wilderness wisdom. 
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mouse will attract a weasel, it won't 
attract a weasel from any great dis- 
tance. Therefore a strong scent, or 
weasel musk will add much to your 
success. Such scent may be obtained 
from trapping supply dealers at 
reasonable cost, and a one ounce 
bottle will go a long way since you 
need only use a tiny drop of scent at 
a set. It is also profitable to save the 
sacs of weasel musk from those which 
you catch, and use this at some of 
your sets. It is not necessary to use 
any scent at a set which has already 
caught a weasel because the trapped 
weasel will leave enough scent around 
to last for sometime. 


There is also the question of just 
where weasel sets should be made? 
Unlike most other fur animals, 
weasels do not leave many signs 
around which would indicate their 
presence. In the absence of snow, 
finding weasel signs is one of the most 
dificult problems confronting a trap- 
per. Tracks are about the only de- 
finite signs which a trapper can de- 
pend on. But since weasels are so 
very light in weight, even tracks are 
dificult to detect in the absence of 
snow. 


It is my belief, and I think there 
are others who will agree with me, 
that weasels often live, and migrate 
in what we might describe as colonies 
or families. | know of one trapper 
who accidently caught eight weasels 
in traps set for muskrats along a 
limited stretch of stream, while neigh- 
boring trappers did not catch any in 
a similar manner. In my own case I 
recall that I once caught six weasels 
quite by accident, at a set made for 
raccoon on the headwaters of a tiny 
mountain run. 


It is well known among ex- 
perienced trappers that where you 
catch one weasel, you usually catch 
more in comparatively rapid succes- 
sion. Of course, it is the scent which 
the first weasel leaves at the set which 
attracts other weasels but the sudden 
and short period of time in which 


weasels are frequently caught strongly 
indicates that a family has suddenly 
migrated into the area. 


Weasels are exceptionally fond of — 


following waterways, large or small, 
Good sets can also be made in the 
vicinity of woodchuck holes, rock 
piles or other rocky areas, and along 
thick fencerows. The common Num- 
ber One trap and “cubby holes” or 
similar sets are the proper combina- 
tion for weasel trapping. But there is 
another excellent weasel trap which 
is not so well known. The Animal 
Trap Company makes a trap espe- 
cially for weasels. It resembles the 
ordinary trap used for barn rats al- 
though the bait holder is a wire hook- 
like affair made so that a weasel can- 
not take the bait without springing 
the trap. 


In using this trap, no special effort 
need be made in preparing the set 
location. It is nailed to a fencepost or 
tree, approximately eight inches off 
the ground. This causes the weasel to 
stand up on its hind legs in order to 
reach the bait. This trap is easy to 
carry, easy to set, and best of all, it 
can be set just about anywhere. 

Care must be taken in nailing 
them to fenceposts. It is best to use 
nails which fit neatly into a hole pre- 
viously drilled through the wooden 
base. 

The amount and size of the bait 
which should be used is more or less 
regulated by how much weight the 
trigger will hold. When the bait is 
too large or heavy, the trap cannot 
even be set. I would say a small 
mouse will make bait for two sets, 
half a mouse to each. 


Larger animals are not caught in 
these traps although skunks, opos- 
sums, or raccoons sometimes trip the 
trigger release. When you experience 
much trouble with these animals ac- 
cidently springing your traps, it is a 
good idea to place the traps higher 
up the tree or fencepost. Remember 
that a weasel can climb almost as 
well as a squirrel. 
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“H OW far is yon rock?” queried 
old Bert. We were looking 
across some rugged country that 
would be called a canyon in the west. 
Knowing my rifle’s zero, also having 
it equipped with micrometer receiver 
sight, and Bert doing the spotting 
with binoculars, the distance was de- 
termined to be no more than 275 
yards. 

This was a particularly good spot. 
More than one buck had fallen vic- 
tim to the 280 and 270 there but our 
percentage would have absolutely 
ruined Ted Williams’ batting aver- 
age. The smallest front sight was 
much larger than the deer. It re- 
quired binoculars or the sun shining 
on the antlers of a pretty fair buck, 
to know what you were shooting at. 

The above is a sample of long 
range shooting in the woods thirty 
years ago. It was pretty much a hit 
Or miss proposition, even for a skilled 
rileman. A hunter with a telescope 

-_ ; 






7 By Ed Shearer , 





sight in those days was greeted with 
ridicule or suspicion. 

Today that same shot could be 
made with some amount of precision 
by a good rifleman with proper equip- 
ment. The development of the 
modern hunting telescope sight and 
improvement of accuracy in our rifles 
and ammunition have done much to 
take the gamble out of ordinary long 
shots—say 200 to 300 yards. You will 
see more scope sights .and calibers 
like the 30-06, 270 and 257 in Penn- 
sylvania than any other state east of 
the Mississippi River. There are 
several reasons for this. The charac- 
ter of our hunting country has under- 
gone a radical change in the last 
thirty years. The deer herd and the 
crown stage of our timber has prac- 
tically cleaned out the undergrowth 
in many places. A ridge on which 
thirty years ago you would be lucky 
to see thirty yards may now give 
shots at from 150 to 200 yards. 

Changing cover conditions have 
created two schools of chought among 
hunters in Pennsylvania. We have 
the brush poppers who regard any- 
one claiming to have killed a deer 
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at over 150 yards as a first cousin of 
Aninias. With low velocity rifles, 
generally equipped with open sights, 
they have some merit in their view- 
point. At the other extreme, we have 
the brothers gifted with a fiction 
writer’s imagination. They never kill 
any deer at less than 300 and speak 
glibly of 500 yards. So in the interest 
of newcomers and some not so new, 
let us take this long range shooting 
apart and see what gives. 

Boiled down, it is largely relative, 
dependent on the capabilities of the 
rifle, the sights and the man shooting 
it. For example, I use a 34 magazine 
carbine shooting the 35 Remington 
cartridge in thick cover. With the 
rather coarse sights I like my shots 
under 100 yards and still better at 
25 yards. With this combination 150 
yards is getting distinctly in the long 
range class for me. With another rifle, 
a 257 equipped with a four power 
scope, I will take a clear standing or 
walking shot at 150 and long range 
starts at 250 yards from a good shoot- 
ing position. So before trying to kiil 
our deer across a couple of townships 
let’s decide on just what may be con- 
sidered as long range. 


I believe a distinction should be 
made between a long shot and long 
range where other factors in addition 
to good holding and trigger squeez- 
ing determine the success of the shot. 
Defined conservatively it is any shot 
beyond the point blank (so called) 
range of the rifle being used. For 
clarity let us assume this is any range 
where the bullet does not raise or fall 
more than 4 inches from the point of 
aim. 

Thus with an iron sighted rifle of 
the 30/30 class sighted to put the 
bullet at point of aim at 150 yards, 
any point beyond about 190 yards 
can be considered long range due to 
bullet drop. With a scope equipped 
30/06 using the factory 180 grain 
bullet and sighted to strike the point 
of aim at 200 yards, anything over 
250 yards is long range. Sighted for 


——. 


250 yards with the factory 150 grain 
bullet, long range is boosted to mean 
anything beyond about 290 yards. 
This figure will also apply to the 300 
magnum with the 180 grain bullet, 
With a scope equipped 270 sighted 
for 275 yards, long range would be 
beyond 325 yards. When you come to 
those Super big game rifles throwi 
heavy bullets at still higher velocities, 
such as the Weatherby line of 270, 7 
MM, and 300 magnums, the 4 inch 
bullet drop will take you out to the 
three hundred and fifty yard mark, 
Here it is well to make some res 
ervations. Other factors such as rifle 
accuracy, wind and the ever present 
human error to say nothing of the 
generally half frozen condition of the 
hunter, makes anything over 250 
yards long range in my book. The 
size of the anima! makes a big differ- 
ence. A long range shot on a deer 
would just be a long shot on a moose. 


So in long range shooting on ac. 
curate, flat shooting rifle, equipped 
with a scope sight of good definition, 
is a must. The hunter must see exactly 
where he is holding. Then the com- 
bination should be sighted in for the 
longest possible point blank range, 
so the rise of the bullet above the 
line of aim will not cause mid-range 
misses. The bullet raise should not 
exceed 4 inches. But the less guessing 
a hunter has to do on holding over, 
the more meat he will put in the pot. 
For example a 30/30 rifle sighted for 
100 yards, at 200 yards with its 9 inch 
drop would probably give you a miss. 
But sighted at 150 yards it would be 
frying meat for supper. 

You should remember that all new 
rifles need “tuning up” to deliver 
long-range accuracy. First, the rifle 
should be shot enough so that the 
recoil will bed the barrel and action 
firmly in the stock. Then the screws 
can be kept tight with some degree 
of permanency. Sometimes the bed- 
ding must be experimented with. 
Ammunition is a big factor. Some 
rifles do all right with factory am- 
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Typical of the many young sportswomen who are finding healthy recreation in Penn’s 
Woods is Miss Jane Bradley, ef Lititz. She is shown above with her “first” deer, bagged 
in Potter County during the 1950 season. 


munition while others require hand 
loads especially designed for them. A 
few calibers are factory under-loaded 
and take heavy hand loads to bring 
out their long range capabilities. An 
example is the 257, the ballistics of 
which can be boosted 10 percent with 
safe pressures using 4350 powder. 


The modern hunter has a fair selec- 
tion of rifles and cartridges that are 
capable of delivering long range ac- 
curacy. In calibers, the 300 magnum, 
the 30/06, 270, 7 mm., and 257 have 
what it takes. They can be had in the 
Winchester Model 70, Remington 
Models 721 and 722, Husquarna, and 
FN Mausers in over-the-counter rifles. 


One very important consideration 
which must be taken into account 
when firing long range shots is that 
few bullets will expand reliably in 
game hit at ranges over 350 yards. 
This means who must depend on 


penetration and you must hit a vital 
spot. Here is a real test of your good 
judgment and sportsmanship. Does 
your ability give you a reasonable 
chance of a vital hit? Can you get 
follow-up shots if necessary? If not, 
pass the shot and save some animal 
from a lingering death. 


The End 





LOST 


An H-R Revolver, .22 caliber, 
Manufacturer’s Number L-4123. 
This revolver was lost on the James 
T. Showers and John Straub farm 
in Clarion County in early Novem- 
ber. Any information concerning 
the weapon should be sent to the 
owner: Lavern Bowser, 61 First 
Avenue, Franklin, Pa. 
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What ani as iz ay ile 
Al Beagle P up 


By Dave Fisher 


| Ser most writers, I’m always leav- 
ing myself wide open for a “fast, 
straight one.” But I’m going to try 
an answer to this question of the 
proper prices to pay for a beagle 
puppy and I even believe these facts 
and figures would apply to most any 
of the hunting dog breeds. 

The first thing to remember in 
buying a beagle (or any hound for 
that matter) is to BEWARE of the 
cheap hound and the man who offers 
you such. Good hounds are not cheap. 
If you are offered a beagle at a cut- 
rate price, believe me the quality will 
be cut too. Of course, there is the 
rare exception. You can’t always be 
guided by what you read in an ad, 
either. The thing to learn before you 
buy is the breeder’s reputation. 

Being a small scale breeder myself, 
perhaps some will say that I have an 
axe to grind or that I am biased in 
my opinions. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. In the beagle 
field I think that most breeders are 
selling their product way below cost. 
And I’ve never heard of anyone get- 
ting rich running a breeding kennel 
alone. As a breeder, if I would make 
a few dollars profit at the end of the 
year, the money would be spent in 
trying to improve the breed; there is 
always room for improvements. 

First, let’s look at the cost of pro- 
ducing a puppy, taking as an ex- 





ample an average breeder with a 
modest kennel and runs. These have 
cost him about five or six hundred 
dollars. He has four brood matrons, 
perhaps one Field Champion and 
these are valued, let’s say, at $150 
each for the matrons and $350 for 
the Champion. He has other equip- 
ment worth $100, making a total in- 
vestment of about $1,500. He may 
also own a Field Champion Stud 
worth $500 and another Field win- 
ning male (but not yet a Champion) 
that is worth $200. Now we have an 
investment of $2,200. 


Next let us assume that this breeder 
raises 30 puppies per year and sells 
them at $30 each. That’s a return of 
$900, a handsome return on the orig- 
inal investment, right? But as the 
old darkey said, “De ducks got most 
cf my cotton crop.” First, we've got 
to “de duck” the seed, then “de 
duck” the labor, and when “de ducks” 
got through, he didn’t have anything 
left. So let’s take a look at the cost 
of producing said $900 worth of 
beagle puppies. Here are but a few of 
these costs as I see them: Interest on 
the investment (at 6%)—$132; ken- 
nel license—$20; heat and light—$50; 
feed—$350; stud fees—$240;  veteri- 
nary services—$150; advertising—$150; 
express costs—$60. This totals $1,152 
which leaves our friend in the hole 
$252 on the 30 puppies. And we 
didn’t consider his work in feeding 
and caring for them, the many sleep- 
less nights spent with a brood matron 
in whelp, or caring for a sick dog. 
Nor did we mention straw for bed- 
ding, material for cleaning and dis- 
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A beagle family group looks for an owner who will give them good care and kind atten- 
tion. Breeders have a considerable investment in feed, kennels, and brood stock and ex- 


pect a fair price for their product. 


infecting the kennel, repairs and up- 
keep, or other expenses. 

Let us consider one of the larger 
costs in more detail, feed for instance. 
This amounts to more than the aver- 
age person thinks when you have a 
breeding kennel. Even feeding com- 


mercial feeds purchased in 500 
pound to ton lots, the cost will run 
around $11 per hundredweight. 
When you have to feed horse meat at 
$25 per pound, your expenses 
quickly rise into a much _ higher 
figure. 

When selling a puppy, most 
breeders have a price scale which 
values females at $25 and males at 
$30. Instead of setting a price on a 
puppy by quality, they set it on sex 
which I think is a mistake. So many 
sportsmen have peculiar ideas as to 
why they should NOT buy a female 
that there is a greater demand for 
males. Perhaps that is the reason. 
But if a breeder offered me a puppy 


for $15—$20 and gave me a sales talk 
with it, I would be a bit doubtful 
about what I was getting. Incident- 
ally, when I speak of a puppy, I 
mean a dog between the age of six to 
twelve weeks, certainly not more 
than 16 weeks old. I classify a dog 
in the four to 12 month age bracket 
as a “young dog” and a beagle at five 
to eight years as being in his prime. 

A puppy of ordinary breeding, per- 
haps some Champions in the third to 
fifth generation ancestry and the 
first and second generations being 
local bred hounds with fair repute, 
should be worth $25 or $30. Where 
either parent is a Champion, it would 
seem. to me that $45 to $75 would be 
a fair price and where both Sire and 
Dam are Champions, I would not 
consider $100 to $150 as being ex- 
cessive. Of course, breeding is not 
the whole consideration in buying a 
dog but the above prices seem fair 
for all except the odd_ individual 
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puppy that is “out of line.” When a 
puppy is too poor to be of use to 
anyone, he had better be destroyed 
rather than have some uninformed 
person use it for breeding on the 
strength of the pedigree although 
pedigrees are important in buying a 
dog. They show ‘that records have 
been kept and give you a much better 
chance of getting a good hound in- 
stead of a mediocre one. 


So, as a sportsman, don’t fly off 
the handle when you hear the prices 
reliable breeders set on their prod- 
ucts. Remember that most breeders 
strive to produce good dogs more as 
a hobby than a “get rich quick” 
scheme. It requires many hours of 
labor and a considerable investment 
in time and money to give you the 
kind of beagle that will provide eight 
or nine years of the kind of fun you 
are seeking. Let me cite just one 
example here. Prior to the 1952 hunt- 
ing season, I had a friend write me 
and ask for a trained hound. I re- 
plied that I had a good one, that be- 
cause we were friends of some years 
standing, that I knew he loved to 
hunt and loved dogs, and, finally, 
that I knew the dog would have a 
good home and not be sold from pil- 
lar to post, I would let him have a 
dog for $85. This hound was going 
on nine years of age but he could 
run like a three-year-old, was healthy 
and in good condition. My friend 
wrote back that he thought the price 
was too high, that he had bought 
locally for $50. That was alright with 
me. But just for fun, I started this 
same nine year old hound that year 
in Sanction trials. He won or placed 
in every trial in which he was set 
down for a year and we also bagged 
a good many rabbits with him that 
hunting season as well. I refused to 
sell him to anyone after that and 
turned down offers of $500 for him. 
He was killed by a hit-run driver this 
past summer, while chasing a rabbit 
for me in training season, and I 
frankly admit I shed quite a few 


tears for him. I still have his trophies, 
ribbons, and pictures in my den. | 
have four puppies by him that you 
cannot buy for love nor money. 

If you want to buy a cheap puppy, 
you can surely find one. But don’t 
ask the reputable breeder for the 
“flower of the flock” at the minimum 
price. It’s best to buy a puppy of 
good breeding (showing up in the 
first three generations of his pedigree) 
and train it yourself. Don’t wait until 
just before the hunting season to do 
it, either. Buy a pup at any time of 
the year. I’ve always advocated pur- 
chasing a dog in the winter or spring 
months, getting acquainted with it, 
and running it in the spring before 
the training season ends. And when 
you buy, get a copy of the dog’s pedi- 
gree and his AKC registration certif- 
icate. 

I know—I've heard it many times— 
that papers won't make a dog hunt. 
That's a true statement but don’t 
overlook the fact that by getting 
papers you are getting a hound with 
something back of it that you “know” 
about and don’t have to wonder 
about. It’s not what you pay—it’s 
what you get for what you pay that 
counts. Buy from a reputable breeder, 
pay a fair price, and give your pup or 
young dog a chance. You will never 
regret any amount of time or money 
you have spent. 

. . The End 





LOST 


A registered female beagle during 
first week of 1953 small game season 
while hunting in Franklin County. 
Kennel License No. 37; red and 
white; scar under side of jaw; 13 
inches high; copper-colored eyes; 8 
months old. Any information on this 
dog should be sent to her owner: 
Mr. Stephen M. Shaner, Fannetts- 
burg, Pa. 
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Desoct Engineer 


By Keith C. Schuyler 


NOT uncommon sight for wood- 

land hunters when the leaves are 

ne is the naked nest of the white- 

faced hornet, suddenly prominent 

against the skeletal background of 
sleeping trees. 

It always seems to hang preca- 
riously on a limb or twig, like a for- 
gotten football, somehow impaled or 
caught by the limbs, with the leather 
now grayed and peeling from the im- 

act of the weather. However, the 
fienet’s nest is actually a maryel of 
engineering and is for the moment, 
at least, a safe tomb for many of the 
busy creatures that inhabited it dur- 
ing the warm months. 

For, only the queen survives 
through the long, cold winter. 

The hornet’s nest is an elaborate 
affair made of paper manufactured 
by the hornet from the fiber of wood. 
It may be the size of a large grape- 
fruit or a bushel basket. As many as 
15,000 hornets may be found in a 
single large nest. 

Her highness, the queen, begins 
construction of the nest alone and 
raises the first workers. They take 
over construction as soon as they are 
able, and the queen returns to egg 
laying. She too serves as housekeeper 
and keeps the nest clean in the early 
stages, but this duty is taken over 
later also by the workers. 

The interior of the nest is a honey- 
comb of cells, built tier upon tier and 
opening downward. This apartment 
house is protected from the weather 
by heavy layers of paper, delicately 
lapped to ensure warmth and pro- 
tection from the rain. The entrance 
is at the extreme bottom. 

Known as Vespa maculata, the 
white-faced hornet is omnivorous, de- 
vouring fruits, honey and insects of 
many kinds. The queens are one and 
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The well-insulated paper apartment house 
of the hornet is a feat of engineering 
skill. This one was cut away to show 
the interior. 


one-half inches long, workers one 
inch and drones one and one-quarter 
inches in length. In color, the hornets 
are black with white markings on the 
body and face. The antennae are rust 
beneath. 

When resting, the wings are held 
folded back lengthwise. The queen 
may be seen most commonly away 
from the nest in the early part of the 
season when she is the most active. 
Then, as the population of the nest 
increases, she spends more time at 
home and the workers take over the 
outside duties throughout the sum- 
mer. Last to have their fling outside 
are the drones who may be seen 
chiefly in the fall before cold weather 
spells their doom. 

Although the white-faced hornet is 
not aggressive during his normal pur- 
suit of food throughout the area near 
the nest, he becomes vicious when 
anyone or anything appears to be 
threatening his home. Sting of the 
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hornet is severe and extremely pain- 
ful. An excessive number of stings 
can be dangerous to human life. 

However, it is rarely that anybody 
is bothered by the hornets to any 
degree, especially in woodland areas. 
For, when foliage is heavy, the nest 
that shows up so plainly when the 
leaves are gone is difficult to find. 

A hornet develops to the adult 
stage in from twenty-four to thirty- 
three days after the eggs are laid in 
the nest by the queen. They hatch 
in from five to eight days, and the 
next nine to twelve days are spent in 
the larva stage. From ten to thirteen 
days more are spent in the pupa 
stage before the adult emerges. 

First to be produced are the 
workers, followed by the drones. Last 


to be born are the new queens, and 
mating takes place soon after the 
males appear. 

Although a friend to man through 
the destruction of countless harmful 
insects, the white-faced hornet can 
become a pest where honey bees are 
raised since he will kill this valuable 
worker for the honey it carries. Mouth 
parts of the hornet are of the chew- 
ing-lapping type. 

Whatever his standing in the 
economic picture, the white-face is an 
interesting creature who must be ad- 
mired for his industry and his engi- 
neering skill. His nest will always be 
a source of interest to nature students 
and a friendly guidepost to hunters 
and hikers when the leaves are down 
and winter is king. 


. The End 





Tovelty se 


By Tom Forbes 


| penta probably drives 
more archers into retirement 
than age or any other factor. Over 
the years a surprisingly large number 
of archers have laid aside the bow 
because of lack of variety in the 
shoots conducted by the local clubs. 

When a club offers nothing but the 
opportunity to acquire an Expert A 
rating and planning is directed solely 
to that end, the average bowman 
loses interest in tramping the same 
course and shooting at the same tar- 
gets day after day. The only ob- 
jective is the possibility of picking 
up a few more points to increase the 
total score for the round. 

For many of us an Expert A rat- 
ing is beyond our reach and so we 
tire of the same old grind and quietly 
drop out of the picture. The turn- 
over in club members is entirely too 
high and serious thought should be 





given to develop a program that will 
be attractive and retain the interest 
of the old members. A sport which 
we had hoped would be an enjoyable 
pastime for all the members of the 
family has gone sour and we are at a 
loss to know exactly what has hap- 
pened to turn us against the sport. 

To run a successful club, to hold 
and to increase the membership, club 
officials must revise their thinking. 
The important unit in a successful 
archery club is the family and all 
club activities must be planned with 
the entertainment of the family the 
primary objective. 

In these days of high prices, cost 
of entertainment can take a large bite 
out of the average budget. Archery 
is a relatively inexpensive sport and 
one in which all the members of the 
family can participate as a group. A 
club which plans its programs to 
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Photo Courtesy Lenze 


Clayton Shenk, right, president of the State Archery Association, bagged his first deer 
with bow and arrow while hunting in Cameron County during the 1953 special archery 
season. Shown with the successful archer are District Game Protector Norm Erickson, of 
Emporium, and Thos. D. Frye, former Executive Director of the Game Commission. The 
animal hog dressed 99 pounds, was hit at 38 yards with a 35 pound bow, and traveled 
less than 100 yards before it dropped dead. The arrow punctured the top of the heart. 
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provide sport for the entire family 
need never lack for members. 

Perhaps we would inconvenience 
a few hot-shots, but let’s stop shoving 
the ladies and the juniors into the 
background. As an innovation let's 
have the family shoot as a team in a 
club shoot. Improvise a little and 
interest in shooting will show a de- 
cided improvement. Any father will 
get a lot of pleasure from shooting 
the course in company with his 
family. Combine the scores of the in- 
dividual members of the family and 
divide the total by the number of 
members in the family to get a 
“Family Score” for the round. 

Shooting the same unit of a field 
course time after time is not a fair 
measure of a bowman’s skill regard- 
less of his score. If you want to cut 
the Expert A’s down to size put on a 
Novelty Shoot at targets to which the 
members have not become accus- 
tomed. 


Several novelty targets which pro- 
vided plenty of fun for both novice 
and expert shooters were provided 
recently at one of the sportsmens 
clubs near my home. They held a 
free open shoot at a regular monthly 
meeting of the club. The shoot fol- 
lowed by a movie on archery in the 
club house was sponsored by a local | 
merchant who provided prizes for 
the winners and food for the bowmen 
and spectators following the showing 
of the movie. The winner, using a 
sight, shot a score of 23 out of a pos- 
sible 50. All targets were shot at un- 
known distances. 

TARGET NO. 1—Twenty yards. 
This target consisted of two eight 
inch diameter balloons each sus- 
pended from a string thirty-six inches 
in length. They were pinned to one 
of the practice butts. A light breeze 
kept the balloons in motion. 


Scoring was a variation of the 
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method used in the Broadhead 
Round. 

Ist arrow...... a hit... . 5 points 
2nd arrow...... a Rit. ...s 3 points 
3rd arrow...... a hit....% 1 point 


If an archer scored with the first ar- 
row he did not shoot the other two. 
If he scored with the second arrow 
he did not shoot the third. 

TARGET NO. 2—Thirty Yards. 
Three life size crows made from light 
plywood. They were placed on a 
replica of a three strand wire fence, 
one on each wire. A strip of wood 
one-half inches square was nailed to 
the back of each crow at approxi- 
mately the mid-section and a one 
and a half inch square block of inch 
wood was nailed to the tail. With the 
tail weighted in this manner the crow 
will sit on the wire. 

TARGET NO. 3—Fifteen Yards. 
This target consisted of a regulation 
clay bird used in trap or skeet shoot- 
ing which was held in a wire rig 
made from a coat hanger and bent 
in the form of a pendulum eighteen 
inches in length. The pendulum was 
suspended from an arrow shaft in- 
serted horizontally into a straw butt. 
For each shot the clay bird was raised 
to the nine o'clock position and re- 
leased. Nice timing will break the 
clay bird as it swings in its arc and 
provide quite a kick if you have 
never tried this stunt. 

TARGET NO. 4—Fifty-five Yards. 
A running deer silhouette. From a 
convenient tree stretch an inclined 
wire over an A frame at a distance 
of approximately fifty feet from the 
tree. The A frame should be about 
four feet high and the wire should be 
fastened firmly to a stake driven into 
the ground. Be sure and stretch the 
wire taut to insure that the target 
will run briskly down the wire. Build 
a wooden frame of one inch by two 
inch material approximately eighteen 
inches in height by _ twenty-four 
inches in length and cover the frame 
with thin plywood. Attach two trol- 
ley wheels to the frame so that the 
rig will run freely along the wire. Fix 


a stop near the A frame on the wire 
so that the rig will not crash into 
the A frame at the end of the run, 
Attach a light line to the rig and use 
it to pull the target or rig up to the 
starting position after each run. As 
a safety measure pull the target back 
to the starting position by walking 
away from the tree. Do not depend 
on the tree for protection from ar- 
rows shot at the moving target. “Stay 
Clear.” Be sure that the grass is close 
cut at the rear of the target area in 
order to facilitate recovery of the 
arrows. 

TARGET NO. 5—Ninety to One 
Hundred Yards. A standard forty- 
eight inch circular target face is 
pinned on a straw butt located be- 
tween ninety and one hundred yards 
from the shooting peg. An arrow 
striking any portion of the target face 
inside the outer black line shall con- 
stitute a hit. It is not unusual for 
an expert archer to underestimate 
the distance to such a target by as 
much as twenty percent. 

Scores of all contestants improved 
the second time they shot around the 
prescribed layout. 

Prepare numerals one to five in- 
clusive, ten inches high, black letter- 
ing on a white background to mark 
the order in which the targets are to 
be shot and five shooting pegs eigh- 
teen inches in length, painted white 
and numbered one to five inclusive 
to mark the shooting positions for 
each target. Choose the location of 
the targets and set up the course care- 
fully so that participants will not 
have to walk across the line of flight 
to any target or in the area back of 
any target as they progress from one 
target to another during the competi- 
tion. 

I have purposely avoided high an- 
gle shots at flying targets. They offer 
little chance for a hit to the ordi- 
nary bowman and too much time is 
lost retrieving arrows. Arrows fletched 
especially for this type of shooting 
are not ordinarily found in the ar- 
chers quiver. 
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Clubs or Boy Scout Troops — == 
building this 50 bu. turkey feeder a 
E ected slong @ spring run where turkeys customarily travel it will 
fill their needs wher ratural food is hard fo find Below are all 
the specifications you will need 
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BE SURE TO KEEP 
FEEDER AT LEAST 
(8° ABOVE GROUND 
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